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The Macmillan Company 


PUBLISHES THIS WEEK 


A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION BASED ON 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS : 


By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, D.D., formerly Towa Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in the Chicago Theological Seminary. Author of ‘‘ The 


Revelation of Jesus,’ etc. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 ze? ; postage, 7 cents. 


The aim of this little book is to present, in untechnical form, in the common language of everyday life, the es- 
sentials of Christianity, assuming that Christianity as a doctrine is neither less nor more the teaching 
of Jesus. It is concerned with facts rather than inferences from facts or theories by which they are 
thought to be explained ; and uses all the light scientific research of recent years has shed upon the Gospel. 


THE CARE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED AND DE- 


LINQUENT CHILDREN. 
By HOMER FOLKS, Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New York ; Com- 


missioner of Public Charities, N. Y. City. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 ze? ; postage 10 cents. 


The first volume to appear in a new series of works on “‘ American Philanthropy of the Nineteenth + seem 
The book covers succinctly the solution of private and public institutions for children, of placing-out in 
families, temporary homes, protection of neglected children, and the education of delinquents, with a 
chapter on present tendencies in “ child saving” work. 
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RINCIPAL L. F. GRIFFIN, of the Frye School, 
, Trinity Court, Boston, has room for one more boy in his own 
family. Address immediately. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses leading to the degree of 8.B. in 
Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Landscape Architecture; 
Chemistry; Geology; Biology, etc. For information address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls a. cambridge School 


Parents looking for a school are requested to 
send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the 
“Training of Girls’’ and the ‘‘Choice of a School.”’ 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M.. Director: Cambridge, Mas- 
WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
Dr. Cate’s Lakewood Sanatorium. 


For rest and recuperation. Electricity and Massage, 
Turkish, Roman, Sulphur, Pine, Electro-thermal, and other 
bath-. First-class Table. Large Sun Parlor. Every room 
bright and cheerful. Board with or withouc treatment. 


HENRY H. CATE, M. D., 


Lakewood 
Hotel |New 
Jersey 


THE LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 


LAKEwoop, in the heart of a balsamic forest of 
Pines, is now a world-renowned Winter Resort 
for health and pleasure, and The Lakewood, its prin- 
cipal and largest hotel, is a —— mipped hos- 
ry, in luxurious accommodation for the comfort, 
convenience and entertainment of its patrons not 
} by any hotel in America. The cuisine and 
service equal those of the celebrated restaurants of 
New York and Paris. 

HYDROTHERAPY.—The German practice of mak- 
ing Hydrotherapeutic (water cure) Baths an adjunct 
to resort hotels was initiated in this country by THK 
LAKEWOOD HOTEL, which has the most complete 
and improved apparatus for the treatment and cure 
of overwork, nervousiess, insomnia and allied com- 
plaints by means of Hydrotherapy and electricity of 
any hotel! in the world. 


JAS. N. BERRY, Manager. 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ™21, sysayeo. 


Sailing regularly. Ist Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers “Devonian,” Feb. 5th, 
“ Cestrian ” Feb. 12th, ** Winifredian,”’ Feb. 26th, “Iberian” to 
London, k eb. 7th. “‘ Caledonian” to London, Feb. 25th. 


F. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
- BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 











“She sits forever in the suo” 
DENVER, 
COLORADO. 





Joaquin Miller-thus wrote of Den- 
ver, and all who have seen it pronounce 
this one of the most beautiful of mod- 
ern cities. It is best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only one 
change of cars from New York or Bos- 
ton to Denver. 

Details of rates and trains gladly 
furnished by any New York Central 
ticket agent. 





Four Track Series No. 5, “ America’s Winter Re- 
sorts,” sent free, on receipt of atwo cent stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 

rand Central Station, New York, 


BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. 
For terms, etc.,address N.S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














The Standard et Excellence—5Sth Year. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


104 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 
Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, 

113 B’way, New York. 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

C. H. ADAMS, Agt., 1421 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 


READING NOTICES 


EDUCATIUNAL NOTICE. 
A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of Boston, 
writes that he will be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of THz INDEPENDENT who desires a technical educa- 





| tion, and has not the means to attend school. This gentle- 


man, whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships in a well-known educational 
institution. If you are ambitious and in earnest, write to 
W. L. B., Box 8737, Boston, Mass.—AbDv. 
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AN OPEN LETTER to “ INDEPENDENT” READERS 


CONCERNING JAMES M. LUDLOW’S 





DEBORAH 


“The Strongest Romance of its; 
type since Ben Hur.”—25,000th 











of God has its illustrationin ““ DEBORAH.” 





The Independent’s Opinion 


* He fails to invest Deborah with any real dignity or interest 
and even makes her ridiculous 








None of the characters grip us. 


The battle scenes are lifelessly described in words that are 
empty of trumpet notes or ring of steel 


Neither does he seem to be capable of invoking those his- 
toric associations which render Patestine the most interesting 
of lands.” — The Independent, January 23, 1902. 


New York, 158 Fifth Avenue. 





“ Every phase of the intensest Jewish love of law, of land, of home, of family and 
What a book ! 
that the heroine mus¢ have lived, suffered and triumphed.”— 7he Jewish Voice, St. Louis. 


Vs. 





1F any readers wish to decide the merits for themselves we will 
examination, to be returned if not found acceptable. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
Chicago, 63 Washington Street. 


The coldest heart must feel 





Critical Judgment 











“....investing both the historical personages and those 
created by his imagination with a living human interest. 
Deborah is a genuine Jewess, noble, brilliant, loving and 
lovely.’"—Congreyationalist. 


“Characters are in this book with fibre like Shakespeare’s 
best. ... the ambition of Deborah is as daring and determined 
as that of Macbeth.”— Book News, 

“The author must have studied strategy to so describe forti- 
fications and batties."—Dr. BLoomBERGH, of Lafavette College. 

* Dramatic forcefuiness and vivid coloring combine to ren- 
der this romance a veritable masterpiece.”—Boston Beacon. 


““ With a masterly pen it brings yividly to light the Puritan 
age of Jewish national life. It repeoples the classic hills 
of Palestine.”—Hon. Oscar 8S. Straus. 


or 


send a copy f 
t $1.50. 


Published in Clotha 


Toronto, 25.27 Richmond St., West. 
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AMERICA’S CARLSBAD. 


No American Resort has so wide a reputation as Lakewood, 
wealth and fashion 
healthful, and 


can boast of. 

Coaching is the one leading diversion, save 

a great following at Lakewood. The hotels are ideal and no 
want of the up-to-date resorter is overlooked. The New Jersey 
Central is the road for Lakewood, and the train service to 
and from New York and Philadel is ideal. The equip- 
ment is the finest and all in all ood is the place for 
spending the fall and winter. The New Jersey Central has 
issued a descriptive booklet on Lakewood w! you can get 
upon application to its General Passenger Department, 143 
Liberty Street, New York City.—Adv. 


FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pevnsyivania Railiread. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, itimore, and Washington by special 
train on February 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pnll- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in 
both directions while trave on the special train, will be 
sold at the following rates: New York, $50; Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; Pitts! ’ 
$53.00 ; and at — rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other informatio 
ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
Forty-five Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 





ET 


25° 9875 Nicaaie sedi fall int 

ruary 25, . For an ly to 
ticket agents, or address George W. Boyd, Assistan 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street | Bod, Assistant General 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Kailroad. 


The second of the present series of 
tgur io Ol Point Confort, Kichmond, nd. Waghington i 
e leave N 
acne on Bat ding ‘ioe ti aaa both 
ets. inclu sportation, meals en route 
directions, transfers of Pomengers and baggage, hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
_ington, and car ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary ‘or a _ period of six days—will be sold at 
= of Laer from Py ork ook va, and Newark ; $32.50 
rom Trenton ; .00 from lelph i 
rates from other stations. a cae prepertiomne 


O_p Pornt Comrort Onty. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 


go 
or 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to _ points. 


Mexico and 
phia on February 11 by special 
and intensely interes 


bracing a great part of the beautiful coast resorts of 


Califorma, and on the return journey from California, the 


fornia which leaves New York and Philadel- | 
Pullman ' 


Ter eee ts; 
Swath, 3.3. é Geo 'W. Bora’ 

3. J.5 OF le * 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. B , 
Philadelphia.—-4dv. ger Age road Street Station 


t. 1196 Broadway. New 
Broad Street, Ne 
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1902 Corres Tex & CHOCOLATE 
Washabl & 
Dress Fabrics 


The new lines for the coming Spring and 
Summer are now ready, and are larger and 
more inclusive than ever before. Among them 
are materials for 


PLAIN AND FANCY WAISTS, 
HOUSE AND DRESS GOWNS, 
OUTING COSTUMES, 
GRADUATION DRESSES, 
WALKING AND GOLF SKIRTS. 
Our Embroidery and Lace Department dis- CONDENSED MILK 
plays a full line of all-overs, edgings, insertions, 
galoons, and fancy laces required for trimming eo BABIE MOTHERS. 
waists and gowns. P. Borders Condensed Milk Co.- N.Y. 
Mail Orders will habe our prompt attention. aeeee 


JAMES lIcCUTCHEON & CO For general debility, want of appetite, sick head- 
14 West 23d St., N. Y ‘ ache, and fever, little doses of Dr. D. Jayne’s 
°9 7 : 


Tonic Vermifuge are usually very efficacious.-Adv. 
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Beautiful Souvenir Set. 

Without question, one of the finest and most pleasing souvenirs ever issued is the set of Pan-American 
Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons made especially for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. 
They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 

The set consists of six spoons. A different exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. Do not 
fail to order a set. You will be thoroughly pleased with the spoons. 


In Ordering: Remit by express or post-office | Complete set in Satin- ~ 00 
money order to ONEIDA COMMUNITY, lined Box, postpaid to — 


Niagara Falls,N. Y. |_9"Y #4dress for 

















For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. For any par- 
ticulars about travel via this route, address A, J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Survey of the World 


An attempt was made, at the 
beginning of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, by Democrats 
from New York, to commit the Demo- 
cratic party to the support of a platform 
in which the old silver issue was ignored. 
The resolutions setting forth that plat- 
form were referred by a House caucus 
to a committee, and the committee re- 
ported last week as follows, one member 
dissenting : 


Political 
Topics 


“We are of the opinion that, as the repre- 
sentatives of our various constituencies and as 
members of the caucus made up of such rep- 
resentatives, we have no power or authority 
to construct or promulgate a platform of prin- 
ciples for our party; that we cannot increase 
or minimize the binding effect of platforms 
of the party heretofore regularly made and 
adopted by the people in convention assem- 
bled for that purpose.” 


It was added that Democrats in the 
House ought to battle vigorously and 
with undivided front for Democratic 
principles. A minority report from Mr. 
Henry, of Texas, calling for the support 
of the Kansas City platform until the 
adoption of another, was rejected by a 
vote of 17 to 92, and then the majority 
report was accepted. Democrats of the 
Northeast regard the result with some 
satisfaction. In New Jersey, John F. 
Dryden has been elected by the Repub- 
licans to succeed the late General Sewell 
in the Senate. One of the prominent 
candidates was ex-Attorney General 
Griggs. A decision was reached on the 
19th ballot. Mr. Dryden is President of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, and is also connected with 
banking institutions and trolley railroad 
companies. Rear-Admiral Schley’s ap- 
peal from the decision of the recent Court 


of Inquiry has been received by the 
President and referred to the Navy De- 
partment. it may also be referred to 
Attorney-General Knox. During his re- 
cent visit in the South the Rear-Admiral 
was welcomed with much enthusiasm. 
Last week he went to Chicagg, and was 
received there with marked expressions 
of respect and affection. He found it 
necessary to say that he had no intention 
to enter politics, and no aspiration for 
civil office. His desire was simply to 
be a sailor. General Miles has also been 
led by published reports to disclaim any 
desire for political office. He asks the 
public not to be deceived by such reports. 
‘“‘T have not been,” he says, “and will 
not be a seeker for Presidential honors.” 
Naval Constructor Richmond P. Hobson, 
hero of the “ Merrimac,” recently asked 
the Navy Department to place him on 
the retired list, owing to the condition of 
his eyes. The Retiring Board reported 
that his eyes had not been permanently 
injured, and he was ordered to return to 
duty at the Charleston Exposition. It is 
understood that he desired to enter poli- 
tics as a member of Congress from Ala- 
bama. A hundred admirers of Senator 
Hanna, in Cleveland, have given him a 
marble statue emblematic of Peace. The 
presentation addresses related chiefly to 
his recent efforts to promote amicable 
relations between capital and labor, but 
his political work in the last two national 
campaigns was not overlooked. Major 
Huxford, recently removed from the 
office of Clerk of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs by Senator Hawley, 
says that the Senator remarked, in the 
letter calling for his resignation, that 
President Roosevelt had in like manner 
called for the resignation of Secretary 
243 
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Gage. There appears to have been no 
foundation in fact for such an assertion. 


& 


The nation’s policy in 
the Philippines has been 
the subject of renewed 
discussion during the last few days, in 
Congress and elsewhere. Debate upon 
the tariff bill was begun in the Senate, 
where the Democrats say that we should 
give up the islands as soon as a stable 
government shall have been set up, and 
that trade with them should be free until 
we relinquish them to their people. The 
Senate Committee has amended the 
House bill by cutting off one-quarter of 
the Dingley duties on imports from the 
islands, but the Taft Commission asks 
for a reduction of one-half, and the du- 
ties collected in the last three years have 
been only $1,660,000. In the course of 
his explanation, Mr. Lodge, having 
charge of the bill, said that when the Fili- 
pinos were ready to take the government 
in their own hands we should know it 
and could turn the islands over to them. 
A bitter attack upon the Administration’s 
policy was made by Mr. Rawlins, of 
Utah, who said the islanders were vic- 
tims of tyranny; predicted that the Com- 
missioners would replenish their fortunes 
and return in affluence; denounced the 
capture of Aguinaldo, and urged the 
American people to stay the advance of 
carpet-baggers and trusts now and thus 
prevent an increase of American taxes 
so great that “in the end the gory head 
of the Republic ” might “ be raised upon 
a pike as a terrible warning to any who 
should struggle to be free.” It appears 
that the reduction of one-quarter of the 
duty leaves the import tax on sugar so 
high that the Filipino planter must sell 
at not more than 1% cents a pound. Mr. 
Lodge’s committee, owing perhaps to 
Mr. Hoar’s recent resolution, has de- 
cided to make a thorough investigation 
of the whole Philippine question. In the 
House an appropriation bill item giving 
$500,000 for a military post at Manila, 
or for “the shelter and protection of 
officers and enlisted men” at that place, 
served as a peg on which the Democrats 
hung several speeches in denunciation of 
the Government’s policy, which was 
vigorously defended by the Republicans. 
On the first roll call for this item or 


The Philippine 
Question 


THE INDEPENDENT 


amendment Cummings, of New York, 
and Taylor, of Alabama, were the only 
Democrats voting for it; and when Cum- 
mings was criticised by his associates 
he turned upon them angrily, shaking 
his fist and crying out: “ May I be para- 
lyzed if I ever refuse to vote for the 
protection of the American soldier!” 
When the contest was closed Chairman 
Cannon, of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, said to the defeated Democrats: 


“The United States owns the Philippines, 
and the Anglo-Saxon here or elsewhere never 
lets go of a foot of soil of which he has once 
had possession. Now let the heathen rage 
and imagine a vain thing; for we are going on 
to settle the question, and you will be criticis- 
ing us and making mouths at us while we are 
marching on.” 


Secretary Root has been telling the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs 
that the Filipinos should enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a homestead law and that 
the law preventing the granting of fran- 
chises should at once be repealed. Forty 
million acres of the finest timber in the 
world are untouched, he says, because 
mill sites cannot be taken and railroads 
cannot be built. Thousands of miners are 
camping on mineral deposits which they 
are not permitted to utilize—In a public 
address at Boston, last week, President 
Schurman, of Cornell University, the 
head of the first Philippine Commission, 
said that neither Mr. McKinley nor him- 
self wanted to keep the islands, but that 
the President felt that he must keep them 
for humanitarian reasons. Mr. Roose- 
velt meant, he went on to say, that the 
Filipinos should have such independence 
as Americans have. Dr. Schurman be- 
lieved that a majority of the American 
people, “in spite of the Jingoes and re- 
ligious expansionists,” desired that the 
islanders should be independent. The 
educated Filipinos were now unanimous 
for independence, and he predicted that 
when their organized government should 
ask for it, independence would be given 
to them. This excites comment, as it 
seems not wholly in accord with Dr. 
Schurman’s position in the past. The 
authorities at Manila express regret that 
he has thus spoken, and say that the 
speech tends to delay pacification. Gen- 
eral Wheaton says men have been sent 
to prison in Manila for similar utter- 
ances. He thinks 50,000 soldiers will 
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be needed on the islands for five years 

to come. Governor Taft, who has re- 

turned to this country, says that by the 

end of this year the army can be reduced 

to 17,000 men, because of the increasing 

efficiency of the native constabulary. 
as 


A treaty ceding the 
Danish West India Is- 
lands to the United 
States was signed at Washington on the 
24th inst. by Secretary Hay and Con- 
stantine Brun, the Danish Minister. It 
now goes to our Senate and the Danish 
Rigsdag for ratification. The price to 
be paid for the islands is said to be about 
$4,500,000. It had been expected that 
such action would be delayed for some 
time, and it was reported that negotia- 
tions had been suspended because the 
Liberal party, now in power at Copen- 
hagen, feared the political effect of some 
popular disapproval of the projected sale. 
Denmark at first asked that a plebiscite 
should precede the signing, that the is- 
landers should have American citizen- 
ship, and that trade with the States 
should be free. The opposition of our 
Government caused these conditions to 
be withdrawn, and the treaty leaves the 
United States free to deal with the is- 
lands as Congress may decide. It is said 
that Denmark will take a vote of the peo- 
ple on the islands before the final ex- 
change of ratifications. An agent of the 
Danish Government, sent to the islands 
on a mission of inquiry, recently returned 
by way of New York. He asserted that 
a large majority of the inhabitants would 
vote against a sale. 


Denmark’s West 
India Islands 


At the beginning of the 
present week the deci- 
sion of the House Ways 
and Means Committee concerning the 
duties on Cuban sugar and tobacco could 
not be foreseen. The Cubans would like 
to have the entire duty on their raw su- 
gar removed, but would try to be content 
with a reduction of 50 per cent. In the 
committee the contest will probably be 
between a reduction of 25 per cent. and 
one of about 40 per cent., which would 


Tariff on Cuban 
Products 


cut down the tariff from 1.685 cents to’ 


I cent a pound. Representatives of the 
beet sugar interests and the cane-growers 
of Louisiana and Hawaii were heard by 
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the committee last week. They oppose 
any reduction whatever, and assert that 
the movement for a reduction is insti- 
gated almost exclusively by the so-called 
Sugar Trust ; but Mr. Oxnard, the cham- 
pion of the beet interests, was obliged to 
admit that President Roosevelt’s attitude 
was not due to Trust influence. Those 
who say that any reduction would kill 
the sugar beet industry are met by the 
testimony of John D. Spreckels, who has 
for years owned beet sugar factories in 
California, and who says that the present 
duty gives protection “in excess of the 
industry’s needs.” A reasonable reduc- 
tion, he says, would still permit a legiti- 
mate profit to be made. Ex-President 
Cleveland has written a letter, commend- 
ing the arguments of the President and 
Secretary Root, saying that the consid- 
erations of morality and conscience in- 
volved are more commanding than all 
others, and asserting that the arguments 
by which the desired concessions are op- 
posed are “fallacious and misleading, 
while their source and the agencies of 
their propagation cannot fail to be recog- 
nized by every honest and patriotic citi- 
zen with shame and humiliation.” The 
attempts of Mr. Havemeyer, of the 
Sugar Trust, to assist the Cubans appear 
to have done them more harm than good 
at Washington. Louisiana men say that 
the reduction would enrich syndicates 
and the grandees of the Spanish aristoc- 
racy. A reduction of the tobacco duties 
is opposed by the cigar manufacturers 
and the Connecticut valley planters, who 
say that Cuba has already begun to pro- 
duce the shade-grown wrapper leaf 
which they desire to exclude. Interest- 
ing testimony has been given by Col. 
Tasker H. Bliss, Collector of Customs at 
Havana. Three-fourths of the Cuban 
people, he says, depend upon the sugar 
industry ; the cost of production is about 
2 cents a pound, and the selling price at 
Havana about 1% cents; bankers are now 
refusing further credit to planters; 
Cuban imports are $28,500,000 from this 
country, and $37,500,000 from other 
countries, but a good- reciprocal agree- 
ment would give us nearly all of this 
trade. A great majority of the Cuban 
people, in his opinion, would now be glad 
to have the island attached to the United 
States as a State or Territory. He was 
not convinced that such annexation was 
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to be desired; and the granting of the 
needed tariff concessions would tend to 
ostpone it. 

postp s 

Owing to the unani- 
mous supplementary re- 
port of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission in favor of the Pana- 
ma route, the decision of the Senate 
Committee having the canal question in 
charge has been delayed. It is said that 
a majority of the members are still in 
favor of the Nicaragua route, but a re- 
port prepared by the chairman, Mr. Mor- 
gan, is not acceptable to them. The 
chairman seems unable to hear a word in 
favor of Panama without making angry 
protest, and his report appears to be in 
accord with his abusive treatment of the 
Panama Company’s officers while they 
were testifying before the committee— 
treatment for which some of his asso- 
ciates afterward offered their apologies 
to these gentlemen. Those who oppose 
the selection of the Panama route in a 
more reasonable way assert that we can- 
not obtain a clear title from the company, 
owing to the claims of the original stock- 
holders, or from Colombia, so long as 
that country is disturbed by a formidable 
revolution. The Colombian Minister 
says his country will give us control of a 
strip five miles wide on a lease for 200 
years that may be renewed at the end of 
that time, and will ask an annual rent, 
which is said to be $1,500,000. The 
Ways and Means Committee has unex- 
pectedly decided to consider at once a re-- 
duction of internal taxes, and will take 
testimony concerning the tax of ten cents 
a pound on tea and the beer tax. The 
removal of the tea tax and a reduction of 
the beer tax to the rate imposed before 
the war would amount to $35,000,000, 
and the removal of the documentary 
taxes, as recommended by Secretary 
Gage, would make a total of about $60,- 
000,000. The estimated surplus is $100,- 
000,000. The committee is said to re- 
gard with some apprehension the growth 
of popular support in the West for Mr. 
Babcock’s bill for the repeal of the tariff 
taxes on certain iron and steel products. 
In answer to a petition from Iowa asking 
him to use his influence for a revision of 
the tariff, and especially for the removal 
of duties which protect goods that are 
exported and sold abroad at prices lower 


Canal and Other 
Legislation 
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than those exacted for them at home, 
Speaker Henderson writes that while it 
is true that some duties could wisely be 
revised, business would be disturbed by 
revision, and that it is more important to 
reduce internal taxes. Senator Dolliver, 
of the same State, speaking at the time 
of his re-election, last week, said that 
many tariff duties had become unneces- 
sary and absurd, “ no longer a shield to 
American labor, but in many cases a 
weapon of offense against the American 
market itself.” He pledged himself to 
work for “an era of reciprocity.” In 
the course of discussion the Patent Office 
and Census Bureau have been stricken 
from the list of bureaus originally 
assigned to the proposed Department 
of Commerce. Labor leaders protest 
against the absorption of the Department 
of Labor by that Department, because 
they have been hoping that it would be- 
come a Cabinet Department under its 
present name. Senator Hanna suggested 
that the workingmen would be satisfied if 
the new Department should be called the 
Department of Labor. Arguments have 
been made in committee against the pro- 
posed Chinese Exclusion bill by Eastern 
and Southern commercial _ interests, 
which ask that the present law be ex- 
tended until the expiration of the treaty 
in 1904, when the whole question can be 
taken up. John W. Foster, formerly 
Secretary of State, tells the committee 
that legislation providing for exclusion 
beyond 1904 would be in violation of the 
treaty. Even the present law, he says, is 
in conflict with the treaty. The Pacific 
Coast supports the bill, and the labor 
unions ask for continued exclusion. 


ed 


The verdict of the Coroner’s 
jury concerning the recent 
collision in the railway tun- 
nel at New York, holds the officers of the 
New York Central Road responsible for 
the loss of life. The engineer, Wisker, 
could not see the signals because of steam 
and smoke. “ We hold said officials re- 
sponsible,” says the verdict, “ for the rea- 
son that during the past ten years they 
have been repeatedly warned by their 
locomotive engineers and other employees 
of the dangerous conditions existing in 
the tunnel, imperiling the lives of thou- 
sands of passengers, and they have failed 


The Tunnel 
Collision 
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to remedy said conditions.” The officers 
are also censured for having failed to 
adopt improved signals by the use of 
which this disaster could have been pre- 
vented, and for enforcing no regulation 
as to the speed of trains in the tunnel. 
In their testimony the officers had as- 
serted that the signal system was the best 
that could be found. It was shown that 
engineers had repeatedly passed the dan- 
ger signals, and the company’s official re- 
ports of eighteen recent instances were 
produced. The President of the .com- 
fany testified that he relied upon the 
Manager of the tunnel tracks for the con- 
trol of trains, and upon the Chief Engi- 
neer for the use of good signals. The 
Manager was recently a train conductor, 
and the Engineer is a man of 36 years 
who, the District Attorney said, was a 
graduate of no technical school. Since 
the verdict was announced the speed of 
trains in the tunnel has been restricted 
to 20 miles an hour; the schedules had 
required more than 30 miles. It is ex- 
pected that the entire length of each of 
the dark tunnels, one on each side, will 
be used as only one block, as is the prac- 
tice in the Baltimore tunnels, which are 
about two miles long. The company 
may decide to tunnel ‘under the East 
River, from the station to Long Island, 
in order that it may not be necessary to 
take the empty trains back through the 
present tunnel, after their arrival at the 
station. Evidence concerning the colli- 
sion will be laid before a grand jury by 
District Attorney Jerome. 


& 


The Y. M.c. a, ON June 30th the New 


York branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. is to cele- 
brate its jubilee anniversary. The asso- 
ciation started here in 1852 with educa- 
tional work ; from this it expanded so as 
to include physical instruction, then 
amusement and entertainment, and now 
it is beginning to provide homes 
for young men. When it cele- 
brates its jubilee five new houses in 
Manhattan will be nearly or quite com- 
pleted. The most important of these is 
the new central edifice on the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Seventh Av- 
enue, to take the place of the old build- 
ing on Fourth Avenue. It will run 
through to Twenty-fourth Street and 


in Manhattan 
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will be nine stories high, the largest 
building in the world devoted exclusively 
to Association uses. In the basement 
there is to be a large restaurant supply- 
ing good food at low prices. On the 
first or main floor are the parlors, recep- 
tion room, offices and the like. Class 
rooms and club rooms will occupy the 
second floor: The library will extend 
over the whole third story. The gym- 
nasium and swimming pool and dormi- 
tories (affording sleeping apartments at 
from $2.50 to $6.00 a week) will be on 
the upper floors. The Harlem branch, 
on 125th Street, near Fifth Avenue, 
which has become too crowded for con- 
venience, has now’ bought four large, old- 
fashioned apartment houses adjoining its 
present site, and these it will fit up as 
dormitories for young men. Here two 
young men will be able to get a couple 
of rooms together at a cost of $3.50 for 
each. Another new building is the John 
M. Toucey Memorial at Mott Haven, 
near the railroad yards. This is fitted 
up as a general club house and is to serve 
the convenience of the engineers, firemen 
and other railroad employees who con- 
gregate at Mott Haven, as the building 
on Madison Avenue is for the men em- 
ployed about the Central Station. A 
fourth building is Earl Hall, on the 
campus of Columbia University, a hand- 
some structure, that is to be the head- 
quarters of the students in the associa- 
tion. The fifth building is the East Side 
Branch on Ejighty-sixth Street, a large, 
convenient house intended to supplant 
the now crowded home on Eighty- 
seventh Street which, when the new 
building is opened, will be given up to 
the exclusive use of boys. 


& 


The first important debate of 
the session began in the 
House of Commons on Jan- 
uary 21st, when Mr. Frederick Cawley 
(Liberal) moved an amendment to the 
reply to the speech from the throne. In 
the debate which followed Mr. Cham- 
berlain undertook a vigorous defense of 
the war, saying, among other things, that 
if the Boers believed they could obtain a 
repetition of the terms previously offered 
by Lord Kitchener they were quite mis- 
taken. In regard to the magnanimous 
treatment of the soldiers of the American 


British 
Parliament 
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Confederacy, which had been held up as 
an example to be followed in South 
Africa, he had this to say: 


“T am willing to accept the parallel. While 
the lives of the soldiers were spared, no polit- 
ical conditions were allowed to the Confed- 
erates, while their property was confiscated on 
a tremendous scale. I see no reason whatever 
to believe that an unconditional surrender 
would permanently alienate a conquered peo- 
ple. It did not do so in the case of the United 
States, although it did not lead to immediate 
harmony. But, after a period which is a mere 
trifle in the life history of a nation, it did lead 
to complete reunion.” 


Three days later the debate on the reply 
was continued by John E. Redmond, the 
Irish Nationalist leader, who moved an 
amendment which raised the whole ques- 
tion of Irish grievances. This brought a 
spirited retort from Mr. Wyndham, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who declared that 
the United Irish League was declining 
and that it was having a prejudicial effect 
upon economics. On January 21st Lord 
Cranborne, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, made the first official statement 
in regard to the attitude of the Govern- 


ment toward the United States during 


the war with Spain. Mr. Henry Nor- 
man (Liberal) inquired whether any 
communication proposing or concerning 
joint or collective action by the European 
States, in view of the outbreak, or ex- 
pected outbreak, of the late war between 
the United States and Spain, was re- 
ceived from the Austrian or any other 
Government, and, if so, what was the 
nature of the reply of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Lord Cranborne, in reply, 
said that no such communication had 
been made to the Government after the 
outbreak of the war, but that imme- 
diately before the war communications 
were received suggesting the presentation 
of a joint note to the President of the 
United States. The Government had 
agreed to join in a note expressing the 
hope that further negotiations might lead 
to a peaceful settlement of the difficulties, 
but had first taken steps to learn whether 
such a note would be agreeable to the 
United States. The Government had de- 
clined to associate itself with subsequent 
proposals which seemed open to the ob- 
jection of putting pressure on the United 
States and offering an opinion on its ac- 
tion. This statement of Lord Cran- 
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borne’s was received with loud cheers. 
Inquiries made at the Foreign Office 
brought out the information that Great 
Britain had been twice formally ap- 
proached on the matter. The various 
Chancelleries of the Continental Powers 
have all been questioned in regard to 
Lord Cranborne’s statement ; Austria ad- 
mits that, for easily appreciable dynastic 
reasons, she did what she could to pro- 
mote peace, but the other countries deny 
any attempt to exert influence on or to 
form a coalition against the United 
States. The denials are a little amusing 
when the known attitude of Germany, 
Russia and France at the time is consid- 


ered. 
& 


In continuation of the bat- 
tle of words started by Mr. 
Chamberlain and taken up by Count von 
Biilow, the London Times prints a long 
list of grievances against the scurrilous 
caricatures and libels in the German 
press, and the German papers are reply- 
ing according to their wont. As regards 
the actual war the recent speech of the 
King indicates that the Government is 
again hoping for a termination of. hos- 
tilities. | Lord .Kitchener has been au- 
thorized to expend £835,000 for the ex- 
tension of railways, and this, it is sup- 
posed, will materially aid him in bring- 
ing the war to an end. The news from 
Africa presents the conditions of the 
Boers in very black colors and goes to 
confirm the rumors, now louder than 
usual, that the Boer envoys in Europe 
are preparing to sue for peace. Dr. 
Kuyper, the Dutch Premier, has been to 
London and, it is said, has sounded the 
British Government on the terms they 
will grant. Moreover, the Executive 
Committee of the South African repub- 
lics has met at The Hague, and reports 
declare the subject of discussion was the 
manner of approaching England to ar- 
range terms of peace. It must be added, 
however, that Dr. Kuyper denies that his 
London visit had anything to do with the 
war. Furthermore, Mr. Balfour, the 
Government leader in the House of Com- 
mons, when asked by Mr. McLaren 
(Radical) whether any proposals had 
been received on behalf of the leaders of 
the Boers looking toward peace, replied 
in these words: 


South Africa 
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“No proposal of that kind has reached us 
on the part of any one able to speak for the 
leaders of the Boer forces.” 


But this answer is regarded as evasive, 
and almost as a confirmation of the cur- 
rent rumors. It is a significant fact that 
the Boer officials at The Hague and 
Utrecht, who for some time had discon- 
tinued communication with Mr. Steyn 
and Shalkburger, are now exchanging 
almost daily dispatches. | Meanwhile, 
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meeting stronger bands than themselves ; 
3, territory to which the Boer resistance 
is now mainly confined,.for the reason 
that in these sections supplies can be 
easily drawn from the Kaffirs and that 
they are remote from British railways 
and of a character difficult for the move- 
ment of British troops. This last division 
of territory has been crossed and re- 
crossed by British columns, but in spite 
of this the Boers invariably return. 
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from a map constructed for the Lon- 
don Times, one may get a _ pretty 
good notion of the state of affairs in 
the Transvaal. By means of shading 
the territory is divided into three sec- 
tions: 1. Territory which has been total- 
ly cleared and in which it is possible for 
single horsemen to move without fear of 
molestation ; 2, territory which has been 
practically cleared, and in which few sup- 
plies and no large concentrations of 
Boers are to be found, so that small 
patrols may traverse the country without 


They can here concentrate sufficiently 
strong to overcome any force under six 
or seven hundred men. The clearance 
of the country, so far as it has gone, is 
due to the*blockhouse system, which is 
now being developed by Lord Kitchener, 
and whose lines are marked on the map. 
A trustworthy computation of the Boers 
still in the field at the end of last No- 
vember makes their number a little over 
11,000. There are no less than sixteen 
commandos, varying in strength from 
50 to 300, in the northeast districts of 
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the Transvaal—that is, north of the Pre- 
toria-Delagoa Bay line. The most im- 
portant of these groups are under Vil- 
joen and Muller. In the eastern and 
southeastern districts General Botha 
could always concentrate from 800 to 
1,000 men at short notice. The north- 
western districts could at that time put 
350 men in the field. In the west and 
southwest, under Delarey, the united 
strength was computed at about 1,900. In 
the Orange River Colony there were 
said to be 3,200 men still under arms 
at the beginning of December. 


& 


The publication in two 
large volumes of more 
than 1,600 specimens 
of potsherd (ostracoi) literature, found 
in Egypt, by Professor Ulrich Wilcken, 
of the University of Wurzburg, opens up 
an entirely new field of archeological re- 
search. The use of pieces of broken pot- 
tery for inscriptions of various kinds 
dates back to the second millenium be- 
fore Christ. Specimens in large abun- 
dance are found throughout the Mediter- 


The Archeological 
Finds 


ranean lands from that period through 
the various centuries down to the Arabic 
period in the seventh or eighth Christian 


century. The bulk of these has been 
found in Egypt, and Wilcken’s investi- 
gations are confined to these. Regular 
potsherd libraries are found in various 
libraries of Europe, chiefly in Berlin, in 
the Paris Louvre and the British Mu- 
seum, with smaller collections in Bonn, 
Munich, Heidelberg and Strassburg. 
Wilcken declares that such pieces of 
broken pottery were used as material 
upon which to write because of its cheap- 
ness, and in Egypt was accordingly em- 
ployed chiefly by those officials who were 
compelledto furnish themselves and those 
with whom they dealt with writing ma- 
terials. They were accordingly used 
chiefly in connection with the collection 
of taxes, and the great mass of these 
inscriptions are tax and other receipts. 
Among the most important bits of in- 
formation gleaned from this source is the 
fact that throughout the Nile country the 
taxation, especially in the times of the 
Emperors, was excessive, and to every pro- 
fession and every privilege heavy taxes 
were attached. In addition to receipts, 
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public and private, these ostracoi contain 
also letters, poetic extracts, epigrams, 
etc. The two volumes of Wilcken have 
been more than terr years in preparation 
and cover only part of the subject. These 
constitute only one of a number of new 
and curious sources for archeological in- 
vestigation discovered in recent times. 
Others are the papyri, the inscriptions on 
vases, the sketches found on the walls of 
Pompeii (graffiti), the receipt tablets of 
the Pompeian banker, L. Ceacilius Ju- 
cundus, the incantation formula found 
engraved on lead rolls, etc. 


& 


A commission in Russia has 
been at work for fifteen years 
revising the criminal code of the land 
and now at last has reported to the Coun- 
cil of the Empire. The code, which, if 
adopted, will replace the code of 1845, 
has been submitted to various domestic 
and foreign authorities, among others to 
Prof. Franz von Liszt, of Berlin, who 
pronounces it an advance on any code 
now in existence. The new code con- 
tains a number of innovations in regard 
to the moral responsibility of minors and 
the mentally defective. It embraces less 
than one-third as many crimes as the old 
code, the reduction being due to more 
exact definition and classification, but it 
takes cognizance of certain newly de- 
fined crimes, such as blackmail. Capital 
punishment is abolished altogether, and 
banishment by order of the court is not 
admitted, various forms of imprisonment 
being substituted for this punishment. It 
is believed in Helsingfors that some time 
in February the Governor-General of 
Finland, General Bobrikoff, will by the 
order of the Czar formally abrogate the 
constitution of the Grand Duchy and 
transform Finland at once into a Rus- 
sian “ Government.” Already all new 
recruits in Finland are required to take 
the military oath as it is prescribed in 
Russia and to swear that they will “ up- 
hold all the rights and privileges apper- 
taining to his Imperial Majesty’s auto- 
cratic power, as they now exist or may 
be in the future.’ The Government has 
seized the old barracks left vacant by the 
disbanding of the Finnish rifle battalions, 
and shows every sign of an intention to 
strengthen its hold. 


Russia 
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Saloon Problem 


By the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. 


Bisnor or New York 


HAVE never dreamed of regarding 
the present saloon as either a bless- 
ing or a necessity, and no word of 

mine, whether uttered recently or at any 
other time, warrants any such inference. 
I have simply regarded it as an inevitable 
and necessary evil, wntil it was displaced 
by something better. 

To close it, whether on Sundays, or on 
any other particular days, is not to dis- 
place it by something worthy of public 
respect and legal protection ; and my con- 
troversy is simply with those who have 
no other aim, in dealing with a mischiev- 


ous institution, than to suppress it; 
whereas, the only hope of reform here is 
in displacement by substitution. 

The present proposition to close the 
saloons on Sunday and otherwise leave 
them alone, is the policy of those who re- 
fuse to face facts, or to deal with them as 
their exigency demands. And, because 
this is so, the present agitation as to 
closed, of open, or half open, saloons, 
does not interest me in the smallest de- 
gree. It is equally superficial and so- 
phistical. 


New York City, 


Prince Henry Among Us 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


AvuTuor or “ History oF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FoR Liperty,” Etc. 


T last we are to have a visit from 
the royal house of Hohenzol- 
lern, and it would be hard to 

imagine any one person to whom it 
would be more agreeable for us, as 
Americans, to show hospitality than to 
the sailor brother of William II. It 
was a happy inspiration, this visit of 
absolute monarchy to the stronghold of 
popular government! It finds its coun- 
terpart in the visit of the Russian Auto- 
crat to the land of the guillotine and 
the Communist. The unexpected is al- 
most a rule of politics in our time, and 
in diplomacy extremes are constantly 
jostling one another. In the days of old 
diplomatic embassies traveled slowly 
with wearisome trains and performed 
nothing but well rehearsed court cere- 
monials which could be relished only by 
a small gathering of State ministers 
huddled in the palace of the monarch. 
To-day the court of Berlin approaches 
us in the guise of a bluff yachtsman—a 
keen sportsman—who arrives on the 
bridge of a craft which he navigates him- 
self, whose mission is ostensibly noth- 


ing more menacing than the explosion 
of a champagne cork over the stem of 
a toy racing machine at an American 
shipyard. 

Could any mission be more simple, 
more hufnane, more innocuous than the 
one so happily conceived by the German 
Emperor? 

Yet the press of the world finds in it 
almost the only subject for earnest dis- 
cussion, and from one end of our country 
to the other cities vie with each other 
in bids for a visit from this popular 
Prince. Nor is this strange when we 
reflect that to-day the United States is 
a world Power which can no longer 
close itself from Old World interests, 
but which must, on the contrary, keep 
in touch with all its neighbors. And to- 
day a nation’s neighbors are not only 
the people who dwell on its frontier, but 
the ports 10,000 miles away, where its 
merchants carry wares to market. 
¢ Our borders are not on the Rhine or 
the-Elbe—in our school geographies our 


only neighbors appear to be Mexico and 


But for practical purposes the 
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Canada. 
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United States and Germany are next 
door to one another in China, in South 
Africa—in short, in every corner of this 
world where a German and-an Ameri- 
can are competing for trade: 

“fhis is not the first embassy of Prince 
Henry. 

During our Spanish-American war he 
was the guest of Great Britain in the 
ports of the far East. Through Brit- 
ish courtesy he coaled his ships at the 
great stations of commerce between 
Gibraltar and Tokio. For more than 
half a century England has policed the 
world’s highway between the German 
Ocean and the Yellow Sea; single-hand- 
ed she has maintained coaling stations 
for the benefit of the world’s commerce, 
charted the waters, erected lighthouses 
and protected the merchant from piracy. 
The world owes her an eternal debt of 
gratitude, and of all the world no one 
more than this country, whose trade 
with China and Japan has been conduct- 
ed through the protection afforded by 
the strong arm of the British Navy, act- 
ing on the maxim that in all that part of 
the world there should be fair play for 
all, “an open door” to the commerce of 
all nations. 

Prince Henry was a welcome ambas- 
sador to the far East. .In every port the 
Anglo-Saxon contingent turned out and 
greeted him with warmth, not merely 
because his mother was a daughter of 
Queen Victoria, but because in his own 
person he embodied a personal charm 
which all admire—simplicity, directness, 
energy and personal tact. 

No one asked whether his diplomatic 
mission had anything in it hostile to the 
interests of England or America; it was 
enough that he was individually the 
official guest of the community, that he 
was a stranger traveling amid British 
ports. 

In Hong Kong Prince Henry met 
Admiral Dewey, before the declaration 
of war, and through the fault of an en- 
tertainment committee a slight was put 
upon the American Admiral. Prince 
Henry was not personally responsible 
for this. On the contrary, the moment 
he heard of it he took pains to correct 
the impression by personal intercession. 

During the Spanish war the attitude 
of official Germany was hostile to the 
United States, and never more so than 
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when the ships under nominal command 
of Prince Henry were meddling with 
Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay, in the 
hot summer of 1898. I am speaking 
from first hand information when I men- 
tion here, at this time, that the behavior 
of the German war ships in Philippine 
waters was such as to provoke war. 
Prince Henry had no personal feeling in 
the matter. Admiral Diedrichs had no 
quarrel with Admiral Dewey. Both 
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were merely the agents of the Berlin 
Government, both servants of a great 
machine, over whose general direction 
they had no control. 

In 1898 the Imperial German Govern- 
ment concluded that it was not then safe 
to attack Admiral Dewey. Had Eng- 
land refused her sympathy to us in that 
critical year it is my opinion that Ad- 
miral Dewey would have had on his 
hands not merely Spain and the Fili- 
pinos, but a German fleet to boot, and 
behind that the sympathy of French, 
Austrian and other war ships present in 
those waters. 

But such considerations should have 
no weight in our treatment of Prince 
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Henry. We should receive him as the 
messenger of good will from an Emperor 
to a Republican Empire. We should 
feel flattered by the attention, for it 
means that now, at least, Imperial Ger- 
many has waked up and made the dis- 
covery that America is a Power of the 
first importance and that therefore we 
should be honored by an official visit— 
in other words, that the “ Hohenzollern ” 
should steam into New York for the 
same reason that it dropped anchor in 
the waters of Constantinople or under 
the shadow of the Acropolis at Athens. 

In New York, the metropolis of 
America, Prince Henry will see much to 
interest him. He will note with pride 
that from one end of Broadway to the 
other the shop signs bear German names ; 
he will probably receive the Staats- 
seitung at his first American breakfast 
and wonder why it contains more news 
of the world than any German paper, 
and why it should be so excellently 
edited. He will discover that the great- 
est German colony is planted under the 
Stars and Stripes, and that of all the 
humbugs ever propagated by German 
officialism the greatest is that which pre- 
tends that trade follows the flag. He 
will no longer wonder why Kiao-chau in 
China is a failure as a colony, why East 
Africa and Kameruns are merely dump- 
ing grounds for officials and red tape. 
He will note that in-America the German 
gets along without much officialism, and 
that when you leave the matter of lan- 
guage alone, that question takes care of 
itself. 

Prince Henry will wonder why all the 
beautiful water front of New York is 
not preserved as a breathing space for 
the poor—a splendid marine park. He 
will wonder how a civilized people can 
build monstrous business barracks that 
exclude the sunlight from the down town 
streets and injure the property of neigh- 
boring dwellings. 

He will wonder that such a beautiful 
bit of architecture as the Century Club in 
Forty-third Street should be dwarfed, 
shadowed and snuffed out by buildings 
that have gone up all about it. He will 
find Trinity Church looking like a tooth- 
pick on its hind legs at the head of Wall 
Street! He will say to himself: 

“The American merchant is magnifi- 
cent (grossartig!). But the American 
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municipality must be very stupid—or 
very corrupt! Berlin is only thirty. years 
old—much younger than New York— 
yet in Berlin we have grappled with doz- 
ens of difficulties that in New York ap- 
pear to find no solution. 

“ New York pours her sewage into the 
waters that are intended to purify the 
shores of her beautiful harbor. In Ber- 
lin we use all that as manure, and thus 
add to our national wealth. 

“In Berlin our streets are constantly 
clean—not only in the neighborhood of 
the palace, but particularly in the poor 
districts, where disease is more likely to 
arise ! 

“New York is richer than Berlin, but 
her streets are not so well laid out, or so 
well maintained; they are not so well 
lighted, and many of them are not even 
named. 

“In Berlin our electric tram service is 
carefully fostered and controlled by the 
city, so that it pays a handsome revenue, 
which goes to the reduction of taxes. 
New York seems to be owned by a few 
capitalists, who manage the surface and 
elevated railways! 

“Berlin is full of little open spaces, 
where poor children can play and enjoy 
fresh air. The slums of New York are 
not savory. I am not surprised that in 
New York are many Socialists, if not 
‘Anarchists! ” 

And so on I can imagine Prince Henry 
ruminating over the violent contrast be- 
tween private enterprise and luxury— 
contrasting it with the unsanitary and 
squalid sights of Hester, Baxter, Mott, 
Elizabeth and other streets of our gor- 
geous city, which strangers rarely visit, 
excepting under police protection. 

In Chicago, Prince Henry will find the 
same sort of municipal misery, only ten- 
fold worse. . 

What will come of this mission no one 
can tell. Knowledge is always power in 
the hands of an intelligent man, and this 
visit will not be wasted upon Prince 
Henry. He will take a keen interest in 
noting the sources of our political, mili- 
tary and naval power. All that he may 
do or see will be reported to his Imperial 
brother, and it cannot be amiss that offi- 
cial Germany should be informed by an 
impartial observer on the subject of 
American life. 

The Spaniards had the notion that 
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Americans were all hucksters and cow- 
ards—that they would never fight. This 
is the popular notion throughout Latin 
Europe and Spanish America. It was 
largely reflected in the German press dur- 
ing our war, and sprang from a wide- 
spread official desire to see us humiliated. 

Prince Henry will correct this impres- 
sion. He will see, let us hope, some sol- 
diers of the regular army. He should 
visit West Point and spend a week with 
Colonel Mills watching the work of a 
cadet. He would, in that way, under- 
stand how it came about that in the Civil 
War the great soldiers on both sides 
were graduates of the Military Academy. 
He will learn there that the spirit of self- 
denial, of self effacement, of truthfulness, 
of personal courage, of patriotism lives 
in the traditions of our military school, 
and he will also discover by talk with the 
men who fought the Cuban campaign 
that the real fighting was done by West 
Point and the regulars, while all - the 
glory, the promotion and the political re- 
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wards went'to those Generals whose staff 
officers consisted mainly of journalists 
and politicians. 

Prince Henry has much to learn in 
America, much that can be learned only 
by confidential conversation with well in- 
formed Americans. 

He will not find those men in Wash- 
ington, least of all about the office of 
the Adjutant-General or the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Hail to Prince Henry—the sailor 
among Princes, a Prince among sailors. 
Let us remember that we receive him 
not as an official, not as a diplomat, not 
as an agent of any bureau. We welcome 
him as our guest, who is doubly dear 
to us for representing in his person the 
two sections of the great Germanic and 
Anglo-Saxon families. May they al- 
ways work together for the good of our 
race—for the enlightenment of the world 
—for peace, good will, free trade 
among nations. 

New York Crry, 


Lovelace 


(Died in London 1658) 


By S. J. Underwood 


HERE comes adown the years a song, 
| Stirring as bugle call, 
So clear and high, with duty strong, 
Yet wondrous sweet withal. 


Two centuries its magic touch 
Has swept the heart strings o’er, 

“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


Darling of all, of one the thrall— 
The story old, yet new— 

Off to the wars, mayhap to fall, 
He wrote a farewell true. 


A farewell brave and tender, such 
We still its strains adore, 

“1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


O never year but men have vowed 
At feet of lady fair, 

And turned their backs on love most proud 
For truth to do and dare; 


To one alone to voice his deed 
Was given silver tongue, 

Poor Lovelace gained at least this meed, 
Men love the song he sung. 


Two centuries its magic touch 
Has swept the heart strings o’er, 
“TI could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





The Prospects of Ireland 
By Arthur Lynch, M.P. 


[Colonel Lynch is in the anomalous position of an elected member of Parl ament who cannot take his seat or 
enter British territory because his service as an officer in the Boer army would render him liab‘e to arrest for treason, 
We have published several articles by him drawn trom his experiences in the South African war,.— Eprtor.]} 


ET me say at once, the prospects of 
Ireland are good. It is fairly cer- 
tain that in the near future the Brit- 

ish Government will pass a remedial Land 
Bill for Ireland, tending to facilitate the 
purchase by tenants of the holdings 
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which they now occupy under the au- 
thority of the landlords, and it is proba- 
ble that a substantial step will be taken 
toward the realization of Home Rule, 
tho not under that name, by the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of operations of the 
local governing bodies. 

The present situation in Ireland does 
not seem, at first blush, to warrant these 
anticipations. Recently several members 
of Parliament and other active agitators 
of the United Irish League have been 
put in prison on the ground of boycotting 
and intimidation, and conflicts with the 
police have been numerous. The tone 


of the Nationalist press is becoming more 
excited and the attitude of the Irish 
executive more menacing. Indications 
of defiance are not uncommon, such as 
that of the Council of the County of 
Roscommon, which decided unanimously 
not to use the letters. O. H. M. S. (On 
His Majesty’s Service) on the official en- 
velopes, for the reason that they are a 
symbol of the despotism of a foreign 
Power. 

Undoubtedly, however, the most re- 
markable demonstration of recent times 
was the Galway election, which on many 
grounds was the most sensational that 
has taken place in Ireland in this genera- 
tion. Altho I myself was the central 


figure of that notable campaign, I think 


that I can calmly estimate the currents 
of ideas which it brought to light and 
indicate in an objective manner its sig- 
nificance. 

At the general election the Hon. Mar- 
tin Morris was chosen as the member 
for Galway, and as the seat had always 
previously been recognized as a Nation- 
alist stronghold, the result was claimed 
as a Tory victory. It had little of that 
aspect, however, for the triumph of Mr. 
Martin Morris was mainly due to his 
personal popularity and the great au- 
thority in Galway of his celebrated 
father, the witty Lord Morris, whose 


‘racy sayings were generally more re- 


markable for their Irish flavor than for 
their conservative tendency. 

The seat having become vacant on the 
death of Lord Morris, I was invited by 
the Nationalists to become their candi- 
date, and as I had already appeared be- 
fore the electors in 1892, at the time of 
the “split” in the party, and. had since 
become entirely reconciled with my for- 
mer opponents, I had little difficulty in 
acceding to their desires. 

My election address was a measured 
and calm statement of my views with re- 
gard to politics in Ireland, but in the 
course of a letter, which I had previously 
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written to the Secretary of the National 
Convention summoned to select the can- 
didate, I had set forth that I did not 
think that armed force could accomplish 
the liberation of Ireland, and that there- 
fore my influence must be taken as 
against movements in that direction. I 
considered, in fact, that instead of trust- 
ing to large but vague programs ex- 
tremely difficult of realization, we should 
bend our energies to the accomplishment 
of a definite policy not beyond our pow- 
ers, and that all Nationalists might 
march together as far as their routes lay 
in common. 

But my declaration, devoid tho it was 
of all personal offense, was made the 
basis of furious attacks upon me by the 
“extreme ” men. 

Another “ split” was believed to be 
imminent in Galway, and in the hopes of 
securing the seat by reason of the dif- 
ferences among the Nationalists, the 
Conservative Party used all their influ- 
ence to induce the Hon. Horace Plunkett 
to stand in their interests. 

No more powerful candidate could 
have been found, for the great work that 
Mr. Plunkett has done in Ireland is 
recognized and valued, even by his po- 
litical opponents. Indeed, if there was 
any weakness in his armor, it was proba- 
bly in the fact that his views on the Irish 
question were rather too liberal and en- 
lightened for the majority of his politi- 
cal friends. 

The victory which the Nationalists 
won for me is therefore the more signifi- 
cant. The issue before the electors soon 
narrowed down to this, that, whereas 
my opponents stigmatized me as a rebel 
and threatened me with various pains 
and penalties on that score, the Irish 
Party took up the word as a challenge 
and placed it foremost on their banners. 

To be Irish was to he pro-Boer and 
anti-English; to be English was anti- 
Irish. My own moderate program was 
speedily lost sight of, and the dissen- 
sions in the Irish Party which the Union- 
ists had speculated upon were soon found 
to have been greatly exaggerated. Most 
of the upholders of physical force, I am 
inclined to think, voted for me, and those 
who remained obdurate and, with singu- 
lar inconsistency, supported the Govern- 
ment candidate, were the few who could 
not forgive me my moderate expressions. 
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The significance of the Galway elec- 
tion did not rest with Galway alone. 
Several of the other counties took a part 
in the election by throwing the weight 
of their influence in my favor, and since | 
the election motions of congratulation 
have been passed by great numbers of 
representative bodies all over Ireland. 
Telegrams arrived from Australia and 
from the United States during the elec- 
toral campaign advocating my candida- 
ture, and here again the dissentient 
voices among the Irish in the States have 
been from those who disapproved of my 
concessions to the constitutional move- 
ment. 

In short, it has been shown that never 
since the best days of Parnell has there 
been such a powerful and decided cur- 
rent df opinion in Ireland demanding 
self-government; never has the Irish 
Party been more united or more influen- 
tial, and never has the general- temper 
of the Irish race all over the world been 
more exasperated in its protest against 
British government. 

Yet it is upon considerations of this 
sort that I base my hopes of a betterment 
in Ireland’s condition. It has always 
happened in that country that a period 
of coercion has preceded a series of more 
or less useful acts of Parliament. The 
reason is-this: The application of coer- 
cive measures has generally been brought 
about by a growing discontent and rest- 
lessness among the people, and it has 
invariably happened that this coercion, 
so far from helping the English Govern- 
ment, has simply given the necessary 
cohesion to the Irish Party, won for it 
a more vehement support among the peo- 
ple and increased the determination of 
all to carry their point. The Govern- 
ment, finding itself face to face with a 
difficult situation, has of late years al- 
ways been content to alleviate the pres- 
sure by yielding in part to Irish demands. 

Unfortunately, the English authori- 
ties never know how to concede grace- 
fully and to grant demands at a period 
when their act would be appreciated as 
a straightforward attempt to conciliate 
Irish opinion; no gratitude is given for 
acts wrung from the Government on the 
pinch of necessity, and so the adminis- 
tration continues to revolve in the same 
vicious circle. ; 

But several new elements have of late 
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been imparted into the struggle. The 
South African war has shown the weak- 
ness of England and has aroused the 
hopes and rekindled the hatred of her 
Continental foes. The attitude of Ire- 
land, so pronouncedly hostile to Eng- 
land in this undertaking, has been a 
source of weakness not only by its direct 
moral effect and by the influence on pub- 
lic opinion in America, but also in the 
most material way by the limitation of 
the recruiting ground of England for her 
soldiers and sailors. A reorganization 
of the English army is seen by all to be 
a prime necessity for the maintenance 
of the status of England among the na- 
tions, and the chief difficulty is in regard 
to obtaining suitable men. 

The interest of England’s great self- 
governing colonies in the general con- 
duct of the Empire has also increased con- 
siderably of late, and especially since the 
outbreak of the war; and it may be said, 
without fear of serious contradiction, 
that the majority of the population of 
these young countries, themselves enjoy- 
ing free government, are in sympathy 
with the struggle of Ireland for a meas- 
ure of similar rights. 

The Liberal Party, which had former- 
ly adopted Home Rule as the foremost 
plank of its platform, has, it is true, 
formally thrown that plank overboard. 
But that is not very serious. The Liberal 
Party is at present hopelessly disorgan- 
ized, but should it ever become reunited 
and powerful enough to menace the posi- 
tion of the Tories it will have a far more 
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urgent need of Irish aid than the Irish 
Party will have of Liberal complaisance. 
And, moreover, the English statesmen of 
our time show such a remarkable politi- 
cal adaptability—‘“ moral versatility,” 
one of their noted writers has called it— 
that what they curse to-day they may 
easily bless to-morrow. Sir Campbell 
Bannerman, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, even Mr. Chamberlain, may at 
any time surprise the world by a recon- 
sideration of the Irish question on the 
grounds of the largest possible conces- 
sions. Such, then, is the situation. Ire- 
land united, determined, hopeful; the 
Irish Party well organized and well led; 
the influence of Ireland making itself 
evident as a factor more and more im- 
portant, whether for good or bad, to 
England; a reasonable program and a 
skillful leader on.the Irish side ; England 
finding her position in the world more 
and more precarious, yet carrying on a 
vast policy while hampered with self- 
created difficulties; Jess obstinate and 
more enlightened and, in spite of the 
present war fever, becoming more and 
more influenced by a strong leaven of 
Liberal sentiment. 

In America the whole business would 
have been settled on a score of occasions 
within the last twelve years by a fair 
“deal” between practical men. And 
England is becoming an admirer, almost 
in spite of herself, of American methods, 
and that admiration is finding in certain 
matters an expression in imitation. 

Paris, FRANCE. 


Scandal 


By William Hamilton Hayne 


AR blacker than a raven’s wings, 
It croaks and feeds on unclean things, 
Nor lets the shadow of a doubt 
Soften the lie it burrows out. 


With tongue-blades keener than a knife, 
It probes the bleeding wounds of life,— 
Lays bare the motive and the deed, 

And carrion makes from flower-seed. 


It mangles love, and smears with lust 
Lilies of purity and trust,— 

Battens on sins of king or slave, 

And fouls with slime a new-made grave. 


Avcusta, Ga, 





Germany at the Close of tgo1 


By the Countess Von Krockow 


HE new century, on coming into its 
succession, found none of the 
great nations more changed ap- 

parently than Germany. Other States 
were altered in their political constitu- 
tion, like France and Italy; while others 
were changed both politically and social- 
ly, like Japan. But Germans have ex- 
changed confederacy for federation, agri- 
culture for manufacture, and the pursuit 
of philosophy for that of wealth and 
power. The very texture of the people’s 
habits and ideals seemed different at the 
end from the beginning. 

Yet while this appeared to be true in 
general, it applied, after all, only to the 
outlines of the picture as a whole. Many 
details remained essentially the same and 
promise to remain so for an indefinite 
time to come. Several are recognizable 
as being even more than one century old. 

Take, for instance, the main institution 
of national life—namely, the law making 
body, represented by the Bundesrat and 
the Reichstag, and observe. 

How modern appears its conformation, 
but meanwhile how very old-time like 
is its chief business of preparing for 
fighting its enemies! Does a foreigner 
ever hear much else about it, save in con- 
nection with this everlasting work of aug- 
menting the national armaments? If 
symbolized in the figure of a man, Ger- 
many would stand out asethe champion 
warrior. And, as such, while England is 
reduced to the mean réle of supplying 
men with fashions in clothes and France 
to supplying women, he would be seen 
standing as the pattern of all the cabinets 
on earth. He has started a fad among 
rival governments for heaping up multi- 
plied instruments of war and parade. The 
savage Goth, heading Volkerwanderun- 
gen, and marching with greedy hosts into 
ancient seats of civilization, followed and 
copied by Vandal and Hun, could not be 
pictured allegorically at all differently in 
essentials from William IT and his Ham- 
burg merchants invading China in our 
day, followed and copied by Russia, Eng- 
land and Italy. No; the aggressive, 
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twentieth century German is not so un- 
familiar a figure in history as his new- 
fangled garb would make appear. 

The Reichstag demurred a long time, 
but then granted an increase to 495,500 
of the number of soldiers supported by 
the nation in barracks. And soldiers, 
mind you, are coming to be reckoned 
only as one single kind of man force. 
Besides them you must count the hun- 
dred thousand marines, and, last but not 
least, chemists and engineers and gun 
manufacturers and shipbuilders. The 
Government possesses its own factories 
and docks and, in addition to these, com- 
mands also such private firms as that of 
the cannon-maker Krupp, with its 44,100 
employees, and the Vulcan Shipbuilding 
Company, with its 10,000 men. 

Up to the present moment no estimate 
has been published of the number of men 
that will be required to man the fresh 
doubling of the fleet, which the Emperor 
asserts he must have and which has gone 
on the past year with energy. But what- 
ever the final number may be, he will be 
granted it. The Social Democrats pro- 
test in vain. The majority of them are 
from the poorer classes; they have noth- 
ing like the money to spend on preaching 
moderation that the great shipbuilding 
and cannon-making corporations have 
for bribing the newspapers, nor the social 
influence which the clubs established for 
increasing the fleet possess, nor the high 
political posts that are in the hands of 
princes to bestow for zeal in propaganda. 
Liberals have absolutely nothing in 
Germany, save cherished memories of a 
pre-Bismarck past. That past afforded 
something for the higher soul in man, 
some ideals of a spiritual nature; the no- 
tion, among others, of fraternity, equal- 
ity and individual freedom, and during 
a long time men died for these. Now 
they are made to perish in the service of 
a different god. 1901 A. D., if embodied 
in the shape of an idol, would hold the 
model of a cannon in one hand and that 
of a factory in the other. 

“ A factory.” This brings us to a con- 
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sideration of the legislation along social- 
economical lines which has been accom- 
plished or undertaken in Germany dur- 
ing the closing year. 

A bill passed the legislature extend- 
ing State Insurance against invalidism 
and old age to further classes of society, 
so that it now includes the class of the in- 
dependent poor and nearly all dependents 
living on salaries under $500 a year. 
Hitherto it had been confined chiefly to 
laborers, factory hands and servants. 
The motion to provide for the widows 
of workingmen was again pronounced 
impracticable by the Government. 

Of the rejection again, also, by a Con- 
servative majority, in the Prussian Land- 
tag, of the Canal Bill, intended to pro- 
vide for a waterway between the Elbe 
River and the Rhine, I have already in- 
formed the reader. The Emperor was 
very wroth. And, as so often before, on 
being put into this condition of mind by 
opposition, the country waited to see what 
would befall. But the only action taken 


was to dismiss some cabinet officials, 
among them the Minister von Miquel. 


The first rejection of the bill cost 
twenty Landrate their posts, an action 
which was protested against at the time 
by the colleagues of the disciplined offi- 
cials on the ground that punishment for 
speeches made in the House was an un- 
constitutional measure. And Landrate 
are not men to be overlooked. They 
constitute as powerful a body as any in 
the Empire. They labor hard for the 
throne on salaries cut down to the actual 
cost of living, plus the pomp, if one 
wishes to call it pomp, of representation. 
The matter being thus: Over each prov- 
ince in Prussia sits a President, over 
each district of the province a Landrat, 
the Landrat being the petty god of the 
country, the President of the town. The 
Landrat, too, used to be a squire. The 
old law required that he should own land, 
know something about what he was to 
rule over and dictate about. But Bis- 
marck changed the old order. He 
thought he saw a reason why Liberalism 
was increasing in the slothfulness of these 
locally elected magistrates of too com- 
fortable private fortunes. So, canceling 
the old law, he sent young and ambitious 
officials into the country districts as can- 
didates for the landnitliche offices. And, 
with the-pressure which the central Gov- 
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ernment in Berlin knows how to manipu- 
late, sure enough the envoys were very 
generally accepted; whereupon they be- 
gan reforming things most energetically. 
I lived through these times and know. 
The new Landrate found out in a single 
term how every voter cast his ballot, and 
they found out likewise how to make life 
a ‘worry for the voter who cast it 
“wrong.” Society helped them by boy- 
cotting Liberal merchants, grocers and 
artisans ; the town and village council, by 
withdrawing licenses, and so on. In 
many districts they succeeded ultimately 
in changing the Liberal majority to a 
Conservative one, and in a great many 
more diminished it. They scared all the 
old-fashioned, easy-going magistrates 
that were left, moreover, into greater po- 
litical activity. 

There can be no doubt of the magni- 
tude of their real services in the past, nor 
of the magnitude of their power for or 
against the throne in the future. So, on 
better thought, and in quieted down hu- 
mor, the word seems to have gone forth 
this past year for the reparation in a 
quiet way of the punishment suffered by 
them. I know I found our Liibener 
Landrat this summer, a man who had 
been among “the twenty braves,” in- 
stalled in a new (tho, to be sure, a differ- 
ent sort of) post in Breslau. 

One wonders if they will rebel again? 
It is said the Canal Bill will be presented 
this coming year for the third time be- 
fore the Landtag, and that, for the third 
time, its defeat will be avenged by the 
King, who has expressed himself as be- 
ing determined to set the canal plan 
through. 

“T wonder at your attitude of equally 
determined opposition to it, you Yiinkers 
of the deepest dye,” I said teasingly to 
my hosts this summer when on a round 
of country visiting in Prussia. Whereon 
they would reply almost. invariably one 
of two things: “ We have done enough 
for future generations. Let our sons 
vote for canals if they wish. We mean 
to take concern for ourselves a bit.” Or: 
“Give us our corn taxes first! No taxes, 
no canals.” Both sets of responses com- 
ing promptly and so tersely, one felt that 
the minds of the speakers were made up 
beyond any undoing and even past any 
more agitation. 

If the commotion over the proposed 
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new tariff, which has distinguished the 
public life of the year the most perhaps 
of all, is due primarily to the Agrarians, 
as their adversaries say, all your cor- 
respondent has to record is that the com- 
motion took its start then from a des- 
perate center. German land proprietors 
are truly disconcerted. Farming pays 
less and less. The peasantry make their 
losses good by feeding themselves worse 
and worse. So do more of the gentry than 
would ever confess it. There is no pos- 
sibility of selling off acres enough to help 
pay up arrears. The bids are too low, or 
purchasers are wanting altogether. In 
brief, something must be done to avert 
the bankruptcy of agriculture, and im- 
placably are the owners of land resolved 
that something shall be done. 

If commotion has been stirred up by 
the mere drafting of the tariff increasing 
the customs duty on foreign meat and 
grains, that commotion will be seen to 
have been faint, I fancy, when compared 
with what will ensue if the increase be 
withheld. 

Liberals are not so sad over the retro- 
gression of their political ideals, nor 
burghers so disgusted with John Bull, 
nor the fastidious over the retention of 
the Peking astronomical instruments, nor 
Social Democrats over an editor being 
transported in chains to prison, as the 
owners of land are disgusted with the 
times—the times that batten manufacture 
and starve agriculture, seat the specu- 
lator in a gilded coach and rob them even 
of their family chaise. 

But let us leave the everlasting themes 
of politics to turn to the pleasanter ones 
of science, art and literature. Altho as 
for science and the host of men who ex- 
periment with jars and fluids, to discover 
the forces of great Nature, there is only 
the one discovery by Dr. Koch to be re- 
corded as an event of this year. Herr Dr. 
Virchow’s receipt of a gold medal from 
the Emperor cannot be so recorded, tho, 
to be sure, the indignation felt over the 
medal not having been something else, 
might be. The medal is wont to be be- 
stowed for superior achievement in art 
and science. Virchow, however, is more 
than superior. 
preme. Hence the opinion arose and 
spread that he should have been given the 
medal long ago, and some supreme re- 
ward on the occasion of his jubilee. Men 


In pathology he is su- 
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whom the world has hardly heard of have 
been raised in rank by Emperor William ; 
the painter of the Hohenzollerns, for in- 
stance, Herr von Menzel. And patriots 
of a just cast of mind therefore experi- 
enced deep chagrin when Virchow, a man 
whom foreign countries the world over 
sent delegates to greet, was humiliated 
by a scanty show of honor by his own 
King. It is no secret why, however; 
the famous scientist is a Liberal, a mem- 
ber of the opposition in the Reichstag. 

But here we are back again in politics! 
What can a chronicler do, however? 
Politics pervade everything a little, or 
if not politics exactly, then the Emperor’s 
will. It has forced the monuments erect- 
ed in the capital to be remodeled accord- 
ing to his taste. Instead of a decrease of 
royal interference in this respect during 
the year just ended, there has been an 
increase so unintermittent that the magis- 
tracy of Berlin has got itself into no end 
of trouble trying to stop it. 

Well, what sort of a taste is it, you 
may ask, that official art has been con- 
strained to adapt itself to? What dis- 
tinguishes the works of Begas, Eberlein 
and the men whom the Kaiser makes the 
magistrates of towns and the deputies of 
parliaments enrich? 

It is a grand art. 


Not great, not sim- 
ple in form, profound in conception, re- 


poseful in aspect. But imposing; there 
is no gainsaying that. It loves flowing 
drapery and a good deal of wind in it. 
It loves male figures with very straight 
backs, held very erect; female figures 
very tall in size, very thin, and with even 
more drapery somewhere about them 
than the male figures wear; if not on 
them, then behind them, or over their 
heads or under their feet. Then lions 
and war steeds and shields and emblems 
without number; and architecture and 
horticulture; in short, it is a scenic art. 
Each piece of it is as good almost as a 
whole stage ; the main figure has so many 
accessories, all more or less in dramatic 
action. It continues the baroque art of 
Schliiter, develops it, and is thus genuine- 
ly Hohenzollernish. 

As for the rest of the art, produced 
outside the sunshine of royal favor, it 
certainly this year has gone more dis- 
tinctly over to what is called the modern 
style than foreigners, who have no faith 
in the capacity of Germans to be’ flippant, 
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would believe or guess possible. The 
ambition to portray classic perfection of 
form is evidently dead for the time being. 
What form there is, however, is endowed 
often with delicate import, and very often 
with decisive character. 

The extravagancies that were admitted 
into the art exhibitions of the summer 
months, finally, were worse and more nu- 
merous than ever before. 

Strange to say, the same thing may be 
said of stage exhibitions. The like of 
the “ Uberbrettel ” has never been seen 
before, either, and the “ Uberbrettel ” is a 
creation of 1901. What in the world 
may Uberbrettel mean, ‘the word not 
standing in the dictionary? 

Oh! as for the word, it is slang, hav- 
ing Nietsche’s Ubermensch probably for 
its father. It means songs of all kinds, 
some decent and some indecent, but all 
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breezy, sung by authors or singers from 
stages arranged in the manner of cozy 
sitting rooms, or cozy little coffee rooms, 
or cozy something or other; and some- 
times it means the reading by authors of 
their own things, and sometimes it means 
acting short pieces. Always it means to 
be something more clever, more refined, 
yet just as naughty as the variety theater. 
And tho the name is German, the charac- 
ter of the Uberbrettel is French. It is 
the latest German fad. 

Que voulez vous? as the Parisians say. 
The rebelliousness that is suppressed in 
political life has to take refuge in some 
guise into some art. The Uberbrettel 
songs are frequently lyrical caricatures, 
so to speak, of events and complement 
the serious stage, which caricatures insti- 
tutions. 

Beruin, GERMANY. 


of College Women 


By Prof. Albion W. Small, Ph.D. 


Heap oF THE DepaRTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


HAT is the best thing that col- 

lege women can do in the 

United States at the present 

moment?” No one may answer ex 

cathedra. The final appeal must be to 

the judgment of college women them- 

selves. Without assuming that my own 

opinion carries weight, I venture to for- 

mulate an ideal, in the hope that virtues 
of its own will win attention. 

Certain premises may be taken for 
granted. They are not admitted by 
everybody, but the college woman no 
longer need waste time discussing them 
with her peers. In the first place, we 
have in this country outlived the doubts 
which no longer than twenty-five years 
ago still vexed college people about the 
mental equality of men and women. 
There are still persons in every State of 
the American Union who are not sure 
that the earth is round, or that the air has 
weight, or that honesty is the best policy. 
There are likewise people who still treat 
the mental equality of the sexes as an 
open question. The majority of the com- 
petent would rather say that the prob- 
lem is more like that of the equality of 


orators and poets, or of historians and 
mathematicians, or of actors and singers. 
There is no exact unit of measurement. 
Each in his place may be excellent be- 
yond rivalry. We know that men and 
women perform the same intellectual 
processes, that they consequently have 
the same faculties, if we may speak as 
tho psychology had not relegated “ fac- 
ulties ” to myth-land, and that there are 
few kinds of intellectual competition in 
which women have not recorded suc- 
cesses against men. 

More than this; while we have recog- 
nized the futility of the old discussion, 
we have somewhat clarified our percep- 
tions of mental unlikeness between men 
and women. If we compare a man and 
a woman of like mental grade, with like 
training and like information, we are 
aware that the mental output of the two 
persons, with reference to a given sub- 
ject, is not the same. There is a: subtle 
difference of quality, perhaps like that 
between the same musical note produced, 
for example, by a cornet and a violin. 
Each has the same relation to other notes 
higher and lower in the scale, but neither 
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could supply the place of the other in its 
own series. The man’s note is a solecism 
in the woman’s life-scale, and the wom- 
an’s note would be a break in the gamut 
of the man’s expression. x 

No doubt influenced by these percep- 
tions, our views have been changing dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years about the 
ideal social relations between men and 
women. When women were beginning 
to assert the right to be educated, as well 
as men, the campaign was largely con- 
trolled by leaders—who hurt the cause 
by overemphasizing the assumption of a 
competitive relation between men and 
women. To be sure, we are still in the 
midst of a social and particularly an eco- 
nomic transition, in which competition 
between men and women is at least tem- 
porarily increasing. The transition will 
not be accomplished so long as there is 
left any unfairness toward women in the 
terms of the competition. Equal pay for 
equal work is simple justice. But at 
best social ideals that train women to be 
competitors with men are like poisons ad- 
ministered as medicine. They are evils 
only a little less bad than the disease. 
If we educate women so that they may 
compete with men, we do it to-day, not 
as something desirable in itself, but as 
tolerable till we can do something better. 
The ideal unit of society is the equal 
partnership of man and wife—equal, not 
merely in a poetic and fictitious sense, 
but equal in mutual recognition of in- 
alienable rights, and in division of in- 
evitable duties. We shall make the sur- 
est advances toward social improvement 
if we regard all variations from this ideal 
as temporary and provisional. In pro- 
portion as we approach the highest pos- 
sible social state, bachelorhood of both 
men and women will become more ex- 
ceptional. Meanwhile bachelorhood, be- 
sides being to some a temptation and a 
curse, may to others, both men and 
women, be a temporary social sacrament, 
till the moral standards of more persons 
qualify them for equal marriage. In 
general, however, our finer instincts testi- 
fy against competition and for partner- 
ship, as the ideal to be aimed at in all 
efforts to adjust the relations of men 
and women. 

Furthermore, we are not so sure as we 
need to be that women are better than 
men. We have guarded women more 
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closely. We have put up tiore barriers 
to shield them from temptation. We 
have put higher premiums on certain of 
the feminine virtues. We have affixed 
fearful penalties to some of women’s 
faults. We have not succeeded withal 
in producing an essentially different ar- 
ticle of human nature from that in the 
masculine type. There is nothing finer 
than a thoroughly womanly woman, with 
the possible exception of a thoroughly 
manly man. To say that the man is bet- 
ter than the woman, or the woman than 
the man, is like comparing the qualities 
of a corn field and an orchard, or of a 
forest and a river. In recent centuries 
we have affected beliefs that make femi- 
nine nature a sort of foreordained anti- 
septic to neutralize masculine virus. 
This is merely an incident in the rhythm 
of superstition. It is no more true than 
the monkish and pagan rating of woman 
as the incarnation of evil. Whenever 
men and women are most free to be them- 
selves, they rival each other with about 
equal success in both goodness and bad- 
ness. Never was man so bad that a 
woman could not be found to match his 
badness. There is no special saving 
grace for society in woman’s nature. 
Character is loyalty to the tasks of life. 
It has to be an acquired habit with 
women no less than with men, 

I do not claim that if the foregoing 
premises be granted my conclusions fol- 
low of necessity. I pass to the disputed 
ground, however, with the single remark 
that these considerations materially nar- 
row the range of debate. If the question 
of women’s rights were to be settled upon 
the basis of a purely individualistic phil- 
osophy, nothing could long postpone the 
conclusion that women and men are equal 
and alike in right to do whatever they 
can do. As individualism has become a 
badly discredited pretender in the realm 
of mutualism, I urge, chiefly on the 
ground of social economy, that the best 
work which American women can do at 
the present moment is not political, as we 
commonly understand the term, and the 
best work that college women can do is 
not pursuit nor encouragement of the 
political ambitions of women. 

When the proposal of female suffrage 
was first debated seriously in this coun- 
try its supporters usually found it worth 
while to allege and its opponents to deny 
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the equality, or even superiority, of 
women to men. After Anna Dickinson, 
at the hight of her powers, had made one 
of her most brilliant pleas for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, Henry Ward Beecher, 
who had introduced her, gave an exhibi- 
tion of that irresponsibility to logic of 
which he was a past-grand-master. He 
gestured the applauding audience into si- 
lence, and then exclaimed, with more 
than Delphic irrelevance, “ And yet she 
cannot vote!” Nobody worth a college 
woman’s challenge has any doubt to-day 
that women might entirely displace men 
as voters in this country without degrad- 
ing the average level of intelligence rep- 
resented by our ballots. So far as any 
abstract “ right” to participation in elec- 
tions is concerned, it belongs to women 
as certainly as to men. Still further, if 
the time ever comes when the women in 
this country want to vote and hold po- 
litical office equally with men, they will 
get the dubious privilege without much 
delay. The doubt that persists to-day 
touches not capacity nor civic right, but 
social expediency. There be of us who 
would regard substitution of women for 
men as voters as a lesser evil than ex- 
tension of the basis of suffrage by the ad- 
dition of women. If we are content to 
rest our opinion either on the ground of 
equal capacity, or of equal natural right, 
or of that abstract individualism which 
substitutes fictitious images for real peo- 
ple, we are bound to conclude that wom- 
an’s title to the full suffrage of a politi- 
cal person is as clear as man’s. If, how- 
ever, we go beyond abstractions to the 
realities of life, our certainty is disturbed. 
Possibly the essential purposes of life to 
which all political devices are merely 
tributary will be gained in the largest 
measure and shared with the completest 
justice if we continue to apply the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor by reserving 
to men the representative functions in 
our political system. Until all men and 
women are much more highly socialized 
than we average at present, it may be 
that the common interests of men and 
women will be better provided for as a 
rule if we do not further complicate our 
political machinery. 

With these negative suggestions as a 
background a positive answer to our 
question may be sketched. In so far as 
college women are bread-winners the an- 
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swer should vary only in detail from that 
appropriate to the question: What is the 
best that college graduates can do? Un- 
der present circumstances it takes women 
longer than men to make up their minds 
that they are to be bread-winners for life. 
The business or professional woman 
usually does have therefore a somewhat 
different attitude from that of men 
toward the occupation that furnishes the 
living. No different principles should 
guide the college woman who depends 
upon her own earnings from those that 
ought to govern the college man. 

It may not always be to the same ex- 
tent the case, but it is a fact now that the 
man or woman who depends on personal 
earnings for a living has to make a nearly 
exhausting specialty of the gainful oc- 
cupation. This will call for more com- 
ment presently; meanwhile I submit in 
passing that in such cases the trade need 
not be considered a usurper if it becomes 
the greater part, not only of our business, 
but of our religion. We are likely to 
serve the world best by making the most 
of the occupation which the world ac- 
cepts as pay for keeping us. Every 
business that has a right to exist at all 
may be made a center of operations for 
increasing the amount of right life in the 
world. The lawyer may work not mere- 
ly to win cases for his clients and money 
for himself, but to make his profession 
more beneficent to society, to raise its 
ethical standards, to turn more of its in- 
fluence toward the amendment of faulty 
laws and toward reform of abuses in ad- 
ministration. The merchant may not — 
only earn legitimate profits, but he may 
turn his knowledge of his line of goods 
to the advantage of his customers. He 
may give them useful information about 
the quality of different parts of his stock. 
He may educate their judgment and their 
taste. He may invent economies for 
them and let them share the benefits of 
his discoveries. The teacher may do his 
work in a way that reminds one of the 
erain-dealer when he sells a bushel of 
feed. He heaps the measure up full, 
then applying his ruler to the rim he 
sweeps it across the surface, brushing 
back into the bin every generous oat that 
protrudes above the legal level. This is 
strictly just, but it would not do as a 
symbol of the social spirit in any busi- 
ness. On the other hand the teacher 
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may do and be so much more for pupils 
in the time not secured by the contract 
for school work that the value of the 
unpaid labor will exceed that of the rou- 
tine service. 

We need by no means set up a me- 
chanical barrier to confine ourselves with- 
in arbitrary limits, but we may assume, 
without hesitation, that the college grad- 
uate who is a bread-winner will have 
the best if not the only chance to influ- 
ence life in the business that furnishes 
the income. If we knew how to make 
the most of the occupation by which we 
get a living we should not need to quiet 
our consciences with charity and reform 
penance. Jay Gould was not a pattern 
citizen, but in organizing large business, 
so that it was self-sustaining and secure, 
he was more of a social benefactor than 
many of the professional philanthropists. 

But what of the college woman who is 
not a bread-winner in the strict sense? 
In principle, tho not in detail, the answer 
should be the same for women who have 
inherited independent fortunes, and those 
who are wives or daughters of men who 
provide the income. Whether college 
women not in business expend a limited 
or a liberal income, their most important 
vocation in our American society is to 
represent in themselves, and to promote 
within their sphere of influence, the ideal 
balance of human life. 

The distinctive social mission of col- 
lege women is the counterpoise of busi- 
ness. In our larger cities, at least, men 
and women in business must be well nigh 
monopolized and absorbed by business. 
They cannot lead well rounded lives, be- 
cause business so completely exhausts 
their energies. Ifthe more human quali- 
ties of life are to be preserved and de- 
veloped and distributed the service must 
devolve principally upon the women who 
are not bread-winners. They must be 
the stewards of the mysteries of appro- 
priate human life. They must cherish 
the ideals, they must uphold the stand- 
ards, they must perfect the programs of 
thoroughly worthy living. They must 
take the lead in life itself, while the busi- 
ness men and women take the lead in se- 
=e the means and the equipments of 
ife. 

It is a serious gap in our education 
that we leave college with such indis- 
tinct conceptions of what well rounded 
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life would be. We talk of the college 
spirit, and of the ideals that the college 
implants, but, as Herbert Spencer would 
express it, most of us leave college with 
the sentiment rather than the idea of 
complete life. Addressing our argu- 
ment then to this strong sentiment, with- 
out attempting to fill out the idea; if this 
temper of life is to make itself general, 
if it is to prevail in any appreciable de- 
gree with the many, if it is to help society 
scale up toward a more genuinely human 
average, such service as college women 
are best fitted to perform must be en- 
listed to promote the progress. 

We are a nation of grubbers and hus- 
tlers and veneerers and luncheon-counter 
livers, with decent respect for the morali- 
ties, but arrested aspiration for the adorn- 
ments of life. How shall we get sanity, 
balance, solidity, symmetry, repose, di- 
versity and completeness of life? Surely 
not by reducing ourselves to choice be- 
tween the equally illusive alternatives of 
the pleasure of business and the business 
of pleasure. We shall economize the 
means of life in securing the higher val- 
ues of life only when some one thinks 
and lives the genuine life, and gradually 
draws the rest of us more and more with- 
in the circuit of the better spirit and pro- 
gram. No one is freer to do this than 
the college woman who is exempt from 
business competition. 

It is not for their individual edification 
alone that the world is at least offering 
to women as freely as to men the means 
of developing their best. We are weak 
in spiritual elements which college 
women may reinforce. More than any 
other class in our society, they are under 
bonds to exhibit in themselves the sort 
of life that most nearly reconciles and 
satisfies the various strivings in human 
desires. They ought to set the stand- 
ards and furnish the models of life that 
is genuine and substantial and modulated 
and tempered and rounded. 

It is not an individual opinion, but one 
of the most firmly established principles 
of sociology that the family itself affords 
the same vantage for social service which 
the trade, business or profession offers 
to the bread-winning man or woman. 
The corollary does not follow that the 
college woman should be satisfied with 
the sphere of cook, laundress and nur- 
sery maid. This is precisely the sphere 
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which balanced life would contract to 
narrower limits. We are bad calcula- 
tors, bad companions, bad citizens, bad 
Christians, unless we reduce the drudger- 
ies of life to the lowest possible propor- 
tions. 

On the other hand, it is an even more 
unwomanly suicide of her womanhood if 
a family woman turns her home into a 
place for getting a nap or a lunch and a 
change of costume between public en- 
gagements. She surrenders the leverage 
by which she may most surely be a social 
force for a dissipation of her personality, 
which is, in principle, more vicious than 
the squandering of an estate. The col- 
lege woman, if anybody, should know 
the things that are really worth living 
for, and she should realize that they will 
never be common social goods until one 
family after another adds them to its 
possessions. The amenities of life, the 
adjustments of work to rest, of amuse- 
ment to serious effort; refuge from the 
noise of men and the strife of tongues in 
the market place of business or in the 
Vanity Fair of society; impulse to prac- 
tical love of our kind, and to working 
faith in God and man; association of per- 
son with person in frank commerce of all 
that is humanly likable—the arena for 
all these is first and foremost in the home, 
not merely as the asylum of the family, 
but as the rendezvous where families 
may mingle in the interccurse of the 
higher life. 

Sanitary science and domestic economy 
pronounce our household art the most 
belated among modern industries. For 
enterprises on this level, and for civiliz- 
ing influences in an ascending scale far 
beyond the French salon of the eigh- 
teenth century at its best, college women 
ought to see that the home furnishes a 
vocation and insures a social function. 
In his recent book, “ The Social Prob- 
lem,” Mr. J. A. Hobson, of the London 
School of Economics, makes these star- 
tling assertions: 


“Tn alluding to personal intercourse, I touch 
the deepest and most deplorable waste of life, 
particularly, perhaps, in the English nation. 
oa Emerson and others have well insisted 
that the greatest wealth of individual life is 
derived from well chosen friendship. Yet care 
in the selection and cultivation of friendship 
is regarded, not merely by the uncultured, but 
by the cultured classes as a matter of indiffer- 
ence, or even worse, it is deliberately sacrificed 
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to the formation of ‘ useful connections.’ . . . 
It is hardly too much to say that for the vast 
majority of English people friendship, in the 
sense of deep personal attachment and sym- 
pathy, and as distinct from family affection 
and familiar acquaintanceship, is an un- 
explored country. In other words, the notion 
of cultivating social feeling is not English; the 
possibilities of friendship are thrown to chance 
and propinquity; the Englishman closes his 
heart as he closes his front door, with the 
conviction that an Englishman’s home is his 
castle, to be fortified against intruders.” 

If we are disposed to answer Mr. Hob- 
son “I would not hear your enemy say 
so,” and if we must decline to take his 
statements literally, yet they call atten- 
tion to very real tendencies both in Eng- 
land and in America, and they may serve 
as a warning of evils to be avoided. 

The same perspective which yields 
these details shows at the same time that 
American college women have no less 
direct public obligations. They are con- 
spicuously missing their calling by try- 
ing to do too many things at once. What 
doth it profit the college woman of Bos- 
ton or New York or Chicago if she be- 
longs to all the clubs and charities and 
boards and associations and leagues and 
reform committees, and gets her name 
on the consolation list of everybody that 
entertains, if in the end she leaves a 
specific impress nowhere? Not all the 
different kinds of gratuitous work that 
society needs are already in progress by 
any means. Few of the beneficent enter- 
prises now in operation are supplied with 
as many or as skillful workers as they 
demand. The college women who are 
willing to give a margin of their time to 
direct public service should secure inten- 
siveness for their work by refraining 
from enlisting in all the older move- 
ments besides inventing new ones. If 
each would restrict herself to a single line 
of public work, the available force of col- 
lege women might so distribute itself as 
greatly to strengthen the many worthy 
philanthropic organizations that are suf- 
fering for consistent and persistent sup- 
port. There is abundant work for women 
who can carry the spirit of the balanced 
life into our mercurial altruistic activities. 

We Americans have yet to learn that 
quality of life is not identical with cine- 
matographic succession of sensations. 
We have not yet discovered the measure 
of moderation in our work, nor the meas- 
ure of diversity in our enjoyment. In 
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the relatively simple conditions of New 
England before the civil war, William 
Ellery Channing proposed an ideal of life 
to which few have attained in practice, 
which, nevertheless, is far within the de- 
mands which we must now impose upon 
ourselves in theory. Dr. Channing’s 
formula is not too often quoted: “ To live 
content with small means ; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion; to be worthy, not respect- 
able; and wealthy, not rich; to study 
hard, think quietly, talk gently, act 
frankly ; to listen to stars and birds, babes 
and sages, with open heart; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occa- 
sions, hurry never; in a word, to let the 
spiritual, unbidden and _ unconscious, 


grow up through the common ;—this is 
to be my symphony.” 


To the more in- 
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tense social consciousness of our gefiera- 
tion Channing’s ideal seems naively self- 
centered. To us these details would 
seem to produce only detached chords. 
Composition into symphony depends 
upon something beyond mere purity of 
individual notes. Worthy life, as we 
conceive it now, must include devotion 
to progressive discovery of programs by 
which each man and woman at the indi- 
vidual best, and in the individual place, 
may illustrate the spirit of sympathy, of 
sociability and of service. This exten- 
sion of the individualistic ideal and pro- 
gram is the best addition that the last 
half-century has made to the terms of 
ethical standards. American college 
women have no more distinctive mission 
than the vocation of example and leader- 
ship in realizing this social conception. 


The Genesis of Reform 


By D. Clarence Gibboney 


(Mr. Gibboney for the past eleven years has been the secretary of the Law and Order Society of Philadelphia, 
This organization has been recognized by the courts as one of the most valuable agencies in the enforcement of the 
Jaws ; its secretary has ever been the militant force in its endeavors. It may be said of him that few men enlisted in 
the cause of the preservation of public morals have enjoyed such varied opportunities of observing the manner in 
which breakers of the law and unfaithful guardians of public office co-operate to debase the political thought and 


the moral tone of the community.—EbprTor.] 


ITH the ending of fall elections 
which had for their most vital 
issue the great need for mu- 

nicipal reform in large American cities, 
the people of the country return to their 
old habit of regarding an election as a 
battle won or lost—and so go on about 
their business of earning an honest liv- 
ing. In cities where the battle has been 
won the victors are realizing that the 
real struggle is beginning its second 
stage—the stage where every measure of 
the power they have gained will be re- 
quired to overcome the intrenched evils 
of the past, and where they must fight as 
hard as ever if they would continue to 
maintain good government in the future. 
In cities where the battle has been lost, 
the men who have in their hearts the 
virile, active spirit of good citizenship 
comprehend that they cannot rest under 
defeat ; that they dare not rest under de- 
feat ; that they must make the fight anew, 
with all the handicaps of dire discourage- 
ment and of a public opinion suddenly 


changed from bemused interest to utter 
apathy. 

In this dead time which follows re- 
form’s defeat is to be found reform’s true 
genesis. At no other time does the greed 
of men in power—and their ruthless- 
ness as well—prove so apparent. These 
are the days when the‘ardent spirit of re- 
form should spring up, born of fore- 
sight for the future, of the chagrin of 
defeat, and of the contemplation of the 
men, who, as the “bosses,” violating 
their private consciences and the duty of 
their public responsibilities, take part in 
political and official brigandage and in 
dishonesties that are openly unashamed. 

No practical politician, I have, never- 
theless, learned from years of unceasing 
endeavor in the cause of social reform 
that political and moral corruption, going 
hand in hand, are sources of mutual 
strength; and are each bound to vanish 
without the presence and aid of the other. 

The time is at hand now for clear con- 
templation of the turpitude of the polit- 
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ical boss, and of his rank allies. They 
and their evil consequences need most ur- 
gently now to be studied in every winding 
and turning of their ways, from the lar- 
ceny of public moneys, the jobbing of 
public contracts and the bartering of 
franchises to the connivance with vices 
and crimes of the lowest and most soul- 
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destroying character. It is for the citizen 
with the active, earnest, sincere mind to 
let the average voter—who feels that the 
“campaign” is ended—learn something 
of the depravity of fallen human beings; 
to bring ever before the public eye the 
harsh facts of what debauched men and 
women will do for cash; to show in all 
its nakedness their threat against the 
common weal, politically as well as mor- 
ally; and to reveal the conditions which 
prevail in the “slum ” and “ tenderloin ” 
sections of our great cities. 

The people at large, deeply engrossed 
in business affairs, have little time and 
very frequently no inclination to make 
personal investigation of the man-traps 
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set about on every hand to ensnare the 
weak and unwary, and, particularly, the 
intoxicated and inexperienced, who are 
easily lured into dens of vice. It is be- 
cause good people cannot understand and 
cannot appreciate the true condition that 
some of the officials in our large cities 
are not now in the penitentiary. If, for 
instance, one thousand of the best citi- 
zens of any large city were in a position 
to see and visit for themselves the dens 
such as were recently visited by Josiah 
Flynt in Philadelphia, I am sure they 
could not rest until they had made some 
effort to stop the havoc being wrought 
among young men and young women as 
well. Think of it, in a Christian city, 
hundreds and thousands of dives and 
brothels, “ speak-easies,” gambling dens, 
pool rooms and policy shops are con- 
ducted openly; are frequented and pro- 
tected by men of the police departments 
—all working together to take from the 
thoughtless, the innocent and the dissi- 
pated not only their money, but their 
character and lives. These places are 
the strength of the “ powers that be” in 
all large cities where “boss rule” still 
prevails. 

The question arises, What can be done, 
and how? The remedy lies with the 
honest citizens. There are more re- 
spectable than disreputable people in a 
great city. That the vicious rule the 
honest is due, on the one hand, to the 
carelessness of the reputable class and 
their failure to give proper attention to 
their privileges, duties and opportunities 
as American citizens, and, on the other 
hand to the selfish and indefatigable ac- 
tivities of the vicious element. 

If the practical business class were to 
give, say, one-fiftieth of the earnest at- 
tention to their municipality which they 
accord transactions of ordinary trade, 
the gangs of official rascals would give 
way to decent, oath-respecting, public 
servants. In Pennsylvania, at least, one 
city would regain its old, time-honored 
standing at the head of American com- 
munities as an honest dwelling place and 
as a safe home morally for the young of 
both sexes. Instead of our elections be- 
ing controlled as they are, by loafers, 
thugs and vicious criminals of all de- 
scriptions, who owe their existence in 
the social order to protection given these 
classes at the polls by the police, we 
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should then find that the police would 
protect the decent voters. Brothels, 
gambling places, “ speak-easies,” being 
closed by the officers of law, could not be 
utilized as vote hatcheries, Ordinary 
business tact, common honesty and un- 
ceasing vigilance are the only means 
requisite to secure and to maintain, for 
any city, a clean government. 

To secure permanent reform in a 
“boss ”-ridden city, the initial fight for 
the overthrow of the corrupt politicians 
is naturally the one that seems, in the be- 
ginning, almost, if not absolutely, hope- 
less. If successful it should, however, 
be considered of but little importance 
compared with the never-ending watch- 
fulness necessary to prevent a lapse into 
the careless, inactive state which first 
permitted dishonest men to obtain con- 
trol of municipal affairs. Good citizens 
have usually failed to maintain an honest 
city government, for the reason that, af- 
ter winning a battle against corrupt pol- 
itics, they assume their representatives, 
being upright and earnest, will preserve 
the hardy ideals of virtue. The good 
citizens, chronically, let politics and city 


government quietly drift along until they 
awake to find their enemy has recovered 
absolute control of the administration of 
affairs, and is again engaged in stealing 


everything in sight. The good but care- 
less citizen grows discouraged, and per- 
haps places the responsibility on some 
condition, usually foreign to the case. He 
rarely admits that he himself is to blame. 
Yet the blame is his, for he has made the 
fatal mistake of considering his duty 
ended after his first attack on a deathless 
enemy. He has failed to continue to 
give to his city the necessary one-fif- 
tieth part of his time—after the elections ; 
he has failed to recognize the urgent need 
of keeping intact the operative forces of 
reform ; he has failed to preserve a com- 
plete, active organization in every ward 
and division; and he has failed system- 
atically to expose and thwart the schemes 
of the crooked politicians as fast as they 
were formed. He has forgotten the vital 
thing, that a fighting organization is es- 
sential for all times; and that, without 
it, victory becomes inevitably defeat, and 
defeat disaster doubly irremediable. 

The crooked politician regains his 
power because of his ability to organize, 
and because he insists on organization. 
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He builds up his organization by levying 
blackmail on disorderly houses, gambling 
dens, opium joints, “ speak-easies,” and 
all manner of vice. He fosters crime 
because it is the strength of his organi- 
zation ; it supplies him money and it fur- 
nishes votes. All officials are taxed, and 
every public franchise or contract is 
handled in a way which materially aids 
the “gang’s” intrenchment in power. 
From janitor to mayor, every part of the 
“machine” is obliged to do its share. 
No service is neglected. The securing 
of the release of arrested drunkards, who 
are reliable voters; the furnishing of bail 
—more or less reliable—for habitual vio- 
lators of the law; the “ padding ” of as- 
sessment lists; the gratuitous award of 
public property to valued supporters of 
the corrupt party organization; the 
passing and signing of thieving ordi- 
nances, if the thieves have to work from 
daybreak until midnight—these and 
countless other offices are deemed mat- 
ters of machine patriotism, and are the 
secrets of the endurance in power of the 
crooked organization which is permitted 
to develop, in any large city, the field of 
its activity. 

The way, as I have suggested, per- 
manently to overthrow an unfaithful and 
corrupt gang of politicians and officials 
is for honest, reputable citizens to or- 
ganize ; and to expect to keep up the fight 
every day in the year. Citizens should 
begin, not a week or two weeks previous 
to an election,to prepare to fight crooked- 
ness in office, but months, and, if neces- 
sary, years ahead. Every victory should 
be an incentive to more earnest endeav- 
ors and greater vigilance. No matter 
how bold and defiant a violator of law 
may be, he cannot long withstand the at- 
tacks of an untrammeled police depart- 
ment; and no matter how corrupt a pi- 
ratical political machine may be, it can- 
not long defeat the aroused sentiment of 
the people of a city or a State. 

There is no panacea for political ills. 
Nothing can take the place of a continu- 
ously active public spirit on the part of 
the electorate of a community. It is in 
the analysis of the electorate that the true 
remedy is to be found. The gravest ills 
of deteriorated political conditions fall 
upon those who are most exposed to 
moral dangers, and are most defenseless 
for the exercise of individual power. 
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Curiously enough, and yet rightly enough 
under the Constitution, the real power— 
which is the power of the franchise—is 
vested collectively in that great body 
which, individually, is little recognized by 
any political force in control. It is, nev- 
ertheless, the average voter who has, in 
the mass, the final and overwhelming 
force; and who is, as the individual, for- 
ever the negligible quantity. 

With the average voter, who is the 
man of average means, of average in- 
telligence, and of average concern with 
politics, the reformers must always deal, 
as with the influence which alone can af- 
ford the practical relief. However lim- 
ited may be the means of the average 
voter, his intelligence is acute; and al- 
tho of all citizens he should be the most 
actively interested, his concern in politics 
is ordinarily a matter of no existence. 
The reform organization, in season and 
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out of season—before elections and be- 
tween elections—must bring to theknowl- 
edge of the average man the directness 
with which dishonest politics fosters the 
vices that threaten his home; protect 
crimes which menace his property and 
his life; and sustain corruption which 
eats into his pocket through all the chan- 
nels of extortionate taxation. 

It is only needful to bring these facts 
insistently to the mind of the average 
American citizen to convince him that a 
clean city government is, after all, part 
and parcel of his home, his income, and 
his real happiness. Let him ever realize 
and practice that which now ordinarily 
appeals to him as idle theorizing, and he 
will comprehend that the wise exercise of 
his right of franchise is an act performed 
directly in his own interest. 

And, comprehending, he will act. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Memories of an “Old Grad.” 


By A Graduate 


EN years ago I graduated from one 
of that great multitude of middle- 
class colleges in one of the mid- 
dle Western States; ten days ago I hap- 
pened to return to that college town for 
the first time since leaving it the day 
after commencement. The memories 
that came to me were half of pain and 
half of pleasure and were altogether 
typical memories of every old graduate. 
If I had the chance to choose a thou- 
sand times the place to spend again my 
college days I would take now from 
choice what I accepted then out of ne- 
cessity, that is, life in one of those so- 
calléd “small” colleges, in preference 
to that in one of the model modern 
“large” ones. The student has several 
advantages in the first which he can 
never have in the second. He does not 
lose his identity; he preserves his indi- 
viduality; he bears the consequences of 
his own errors and efforts; he is thrown 
in closer touch with chums and rivals; 
he does more hard work and has more 
fun. 
But there is something painfully pa- 
thetic in the experience of every such 


graduate returning to the scenes of such 
a college life. Where he used to be so 
well known, no one knows him now, and 
if his name persists at all in college an- 
nals, it does so only through association 
with the things that he has long ago 
forgotten, while it is forgotten in con- 
nection with those things which he re- 
members best. The grades, the honors, 
the degrees, the theses and the valedic- 
tory! He can’t even recall the figures 
or the titles of them. But the scores, 
the touch-down and the home-runs, the 
elections and the contests, the rushes 
and initiations, the larks and pranks and 
scrapes! These are the things that touch 
his pride and melt his heart. 

Since that day of my visit I have un- 
derstood how Rip Van Winkle must 
have felt when he same back to town. 
I alighted from the train and met a 
strange “cop” wearing “ Sergeant” 
Finnegan’s old uniform. I walked up 
the street in front of the house where I 
used to room and saw a stranger’s feet 
reposing on the window-sill. I passed 
across the campus and met strange new 
students bearing, in the same old languid 
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fashion, strange new text-books. I en- 
tered by the main hall doorway and 
found there a group of unknown stu- 
dents practicing an unfamiliar college 
yell. A strange janitor struck the gong 
for “ Period,” even “old Ajax” having 
long since gone to sleep for the last time. 
I passed on down the corridor, where, 
when | found myself surrounded by a 
hundred unknown under-classmen pour- 
ing from the rooms -at “Change,” I 
paused bewildered, rubbed my eyes and 
wanted to exclaim, like Rip, “ Where’s 
‘Nick’ Webber? Where’s ‘ Bob’ 
Clark? Where’s ‘ Shorty’ Steward and 
‘Lengthy’ Dawson? Where’s ‘Ted’ 
Worthington and ‘Nin’ Thompson? 
Doesn’t anybody here know me?” 

I found my way out once more and 
across the campus to the old, old “ stile.” 
When I had climbed astride of it and 
when the whole of “ College Hill” had 
spread itself in panorama at my-feet, I 
came to feel strangely at home once 
more, grew reminiscent, and as I sat 
musing, thought of former days. 

The noise within the Hall 


An Ad t 
n Soventure had ceased at last and 


Stealing Signs 


every one had disappeared 


within except two youngsters. They 
came walking, arm in arm behind me, 
toward the stile, and from the conversa- 
tion that I could not help but hear I 
knew that they were laying plans to steal 
a sign. Ah, those familiar schemes 
and those familiar signs! The first wild 
escapades of every Freshman have to do 
with this species of bric-d-brac collect- 
ing. But why? Of all the quondam 
junk dealers in all the queer trash ever 
brought together, why should a Fresh- 
man set any value on a barber-pole, a 
wooden Indian, or gilded balls from a 
pawnbroker’s shop? Yet how well I 
remember one room where there was 
one each of such ornaments, and where, 
in addition, these five mottoes hung 
about the wall: “ Keep Off the Grass,” 
“Furnished Rooms to Let,” “ Umbrel- 
las Mended While You Wait,” “ Pat- 
rick O’Flannigan, Practical Horse- 
Shoer,” “Fresh Oysters,” and “ Girl 
Wanted.” 

It was my room-mate who, one dark 
night during oyr first term, coming up 
that very street down which those very 
Freshmen were now disappearing, spied, 
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high up and out of reach, what he con- 
ceived to be a rare specimen of that class 
of things we were collecting. He made 
for it, and after much hard clambering 
and scrambling, brought it down, but- 
toned it beneath his coat and rushed off 
home with it. When he had burst into 
the room and opened up his coat before 
the light, what was his own chagrin and 
my amusement to find daubed out -in 
great letters on his waistcoat the two 
words, “ Fresh Paint.” 

In our day there had been a 
custom through long years 
in college that on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday all students should be 
excused from recitations to participate 
in a great patriotic service in the chapel. 
Some local orator would speak a speech, 
some member of the faculty read the 
Farewell Address, and students would 
sing national songs and hymns around a 
flag at half-mast. But through former 
years the whole thing had developed 
into such a farce that in our Freshman 
year the faculty decided not to have any 
holiday. 

Now this was quite unpardonable, not 
to say treasonable. Our patriotic (?) 
spirits all rebelled. We all vowed to do 
something, but, by a process of elimina- 
tion, the “we” narrowed itself down 
finally to “ Bob ” Clarke and myself. We 
persisted in part because we had a griev- 
ance, but in larger part because we had 
a scheme. It was cold weather. The 
only condition upon which college rou- 
tine could proceed was that the house be 
heated properly. The heat was steam 
heat and the steam was generated in a 
boiler. All the water in the building 
was contained in one large tank on the 
third floor. If then by any means that 
tank could be We had it. 

The night before we set a long ladder 
and climbed up to the window of the 
third story, inside which stood the tank. 
We would climb in, tap the main pipe. 
then draw the water all off through an 
open window on the east side. We had 
arranged the coupling, but when we at- 
tempted to adjust the short piece the 
main pipe came loose and the water be- 
gan gushing through the opening. In 
his excitement Clarke let the wrench and 
the short piece of pipe drop out of the 
window to the ground, He clapped his 
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hand across the opening and held it 
there while I went scrambling down the 
ladder for the wrench and pipe. 

By the time I reached the foot I also 
was excited and upset the ladder, which, 
in falling, broke in two. There was poor 
Bob above, far out of reach of help, 
playing by compulsion the part of the 
little hero at the Holland dike, and won- 
dering why I did not come. I could 
not go to him and could not let him 
know the reason. He could not leave 
the open pipe to come and see. So there 
he stayed—fretting, fuming, freezing, 
for the forty minutes which it took me 
to go and search and find and lug an- 
other ladder, then climb up with wrench 
and pipe to his relief. 

The element of his ad- 
vance from “ Fresh- 
dom ” that every sopho- 
more appreciated most was the privilege 
of rooming outside of the Domitory. But, 
alas! this also meant boarding outside; 
and this “ outside,” in turn, for most of 
us, meant one of the clubs. Oh, the 
horror of those Boarding Clubs! Each 


one was “ managed” by a student, who 


Changing a 
Boarding Place 


was called, among various groups, by 
various playful names, such as Dad, the 
Knave of Clubs, the Unjust Steward, 
etc., etc. Each club had its especial repu- 
tation and its own peculiar name, which 
usually bore some relation to some staple 
article of food or to some leading char- 


acteristic of the eaters. For example, 
there were the Fish Market and the Corn 
Crib, the Egg Plant and Liver-(y) 
Stable; there were the Nine Muses, 
Twelve Apostles and the Water Babies; 
there were The Inferno and The Kinder- 
garten. Every one of us that year ate 
—or, rather, tried to eat—at certainly 
ten different tables, always with the 
same result; sooner or later one after 
another folded up receipted bills and 
napkin rings, unlike the Arabs, and 
“silently stole away.” 

All save McCormack. McCormack 
was the “ good man” of the class, even- 
tually an honor man and, like all honor 
- men, peculiar. He had ideals, conscien- 
tious scruples and red hair. He was 
troubled with “ palpitating principles ” 
and had what Dick Raymond called “ in- 
growing ethics.” Besides this he was 
diffident and of all beings stood in chief- 
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est terror of the girls. He longed, as 
he put it, “for decent food, home life 
and quiet hours in which to meditate.” 
He thought to get them all by rooming 
in a private house. 

The first morning, on entering the 
dining-room, he found his place set at 
a table with six lady-boarders and him- 
self the only man. He gulped his break- 
fast down in haste and silence, paid for 
it, then flew away to intercept his bag- 
gage. Finding a small boy, he sent him 
with a message post-haste to the ex- 
pressman, which read: “ Do not call to- 
day at Mrs. Barnett’s to take McCor- 
mack’s trunk to Mrs. Brown, 139 De 
Quincy Street.” 

It happened that in writing this the 
last half dozen words fell on the last 
line by themselves and stood in the posi- 
tion of a signature and address. The 
young imp, failing to find the express- 
man, brought back the note to the ad- 
dress from which he supposed it had 
started—that is, “ Mrs. Brown, 139 De 
Quincy Street.” She read it, and she 
read also between the lines what she de- 
cided was the real reason why “that 
young man” had declined to stay with 
her. Next day the story was the com- 
mon property of every maid and maiden 
upon College Hill that McCormack tried 
to skip his board bill, but that Mrs. Bar- 
nett was too smart for him—she held his 
trunk. 


« Disturbing Some of the weirdest and 
the Peace” most ravishing delights of 

any college man are memo- 
ries of life in his fraternity. These Greek 
letter secret societies were Greek only 
in that each bore a name in two or three 
letters of that language; they were se- 
cret only in particulars which are trifling 
to look back upon. In every college 
there are, never one, but always two, of 
these societies that hold, or try to hold, 
the lead, and the fight for dominance 
becomes a precious pastime. 

In the spring, “ when a young man’s 
fancy” and all that, our chief per- 
plexity became our rivals’ popularity 
with certain of the ladies. They had in 
their number several musicians, and 
they had a way of serenading which was 
so enticing that we all grew green with 
envy. Their custom was to go in com- 
pany to one after another of the fair 
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ones’ windows, render there their trib- 
ute, and leave at each house a combina- 
tion card with all their names. 

One day Ted Worthington, walking 
into one Phi Psi’s room, found lying on 
the table a memorandum of six addresses 
where they meant to call that evening. 
Ted made a copy of the list of names 
and hour of starting and came off. He 
went down town and there employed the 
worst old organ grinder in the city, got 
up some imitation cards and sent out no- 
tice to our boys to meet at his room 
shortly before eight. In due time we 
started with our music (!) over their 
route, just ahead of them. We sere- 
naded the first house and passed on. The 
girls enjoyed the joke and when the real 
swells came along, derided them. 

One of the Phi Psi’s, finding what 
was up, chased down town and got a 
warrant to arrest a party of twelve per- 
sons for “disturbing the peace.” He 
led the police back to the street around 
two corners of which were the two 
crowds, and, sending them around to in- 
tercept us, cut through a side street to 
join his friends. But he miscalculated 
time and distance. We had passed and 
the Phi Psi’s had just come up them- 
selves when those policemen reached the 
spot. The “cops” were eager to do 
their whole duty; they did not know 
one crowd of students from another, and 
had been warned not to listen to long 
explanations. They made twelve arrests 
and took the culprits to the police sta- 
tion. By the time the man who had 
sworn out the warrant followed round 
the route and reached police headquar- 
ters, he was so rattled, the police were 
so chagrined and the justice was so an- 
gry that he fined the whole thirteen of 
them two dollars each. 

But when in college Greek 
meets Greek, the tug that 
comes is worse than one 
of war. Our rivals laid their plans and 
got revenge on us the following Satur- 
day night. That night we had our Annual 
Initiation in our hall. The custom was 
to have, at midnight, on the date of that 
event, a spread at Zigler’s. “ Zigler’s” 
was a restaurant kept by a worthy Ger- 
man who knew all of us for college boys, 
but did not know, nor care to know, 
one from the other. We had contracted 
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with him to have a banquet ready for 
fourteen of us at twelve o'clock. At ten 
o'clock, while we were still in our hall, 
two Phi Psi’s walked in, and, represent- 
ing themselves as a tommittee, asked 
what time the boys had ordered supper. 
Twelve o'clock. “Well, we have 
changed our plans and—Can’t we have 
it at eleven o'clock?” “Zig” bustled 
round and wrought the miracle and at 
eleven o’clock fourteen men filed in, ate 
up everything and at five minutes before 
twelve dispersed. When we arrived it 
was to find the empty plates, “ Zig’s” 
blank surprise and, incidentally, his bill 
for twenty-seven dollars. 

The junior year in college is the easy 
year so far as studies are concerned. 
It is a sort of breathing spell between 
the drudgery of Sophomore year and the 
spirited spurt made by the Seniors in a 
frantic effort to catch up with the elusive 
marks required for degrees. It is dur- 
ing this year that the student first takes 
up with outside departures which, as he 
apologetically puts it, are necessary to 
make of him “an all round man.” 

This work outside of the curriculum, 
like “ Omnis Gallia,” est divisa in partes 
tres. First, there were the claims of so- 
cial life. The syllabi spoke learnedly of 
conic sections, curves and functions, but 
we Juniors knew that “conic” was but 
“ comic ” misspelled ; that “ curves ” was 
but another name for waltzes, and that 
every “ function ” was, or ought to be, a 
social one. Secondly, there were those 
things which took men off on gay jaunts 
to the other colleges; contests, debates 
and glee club concerts. Last, but never 
least, there was football at home, for few 
men ever “ make” the team before this 
year. , 


A Florist’s 
Mistake 


Regarding the first of these, 
if ever Jack Stewart’s best 
friend would test his pa- 
tience, or his worst enemy rouse his 
wrath, they had but to pronounce with- 
in his hearing one of three short words: 


Baroni, Rats or Cactus. Baroni was an 
old Italian florist, whose place was at the 
foot of Webster Street. This “ place” 
stood well back from the sidewalk, and 
in other points besides its architecture it 
deserved the name of “ Robber Baron’s 
Castle.” Baroni was a robber and it 
was on Juniors chiefly, with their fierce 
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affaires d’amour, that he throve and pros- 
pered. “Cactus” bore relation to Jack’s 
only hobby ; he was a botanist on a small 
scale and had made a trip to Mexico. 
As a result, in part, of each of these two 
facts, cacti were a fad with him and he 
was known to have some rare varieties 
in his room. “ Rats” refers—but wait. 

Jack had a girl. No harm in that, 
surely; but the girl was pretty. No 
harm in that either, but great inconven- 
ience to Jack, for several other fellows 
wanted that same girl. Now, Bess was 
fond of flowers; so was Jack. Here was 
their mutual bond of sympathy and Jack 
clinched it by sending flowers as often 
as the safety valve of his jealousy point- 
ed out that there was need. His deal- 
ings with Baroni had become so fre- 
quent that. he stood to him in that rela- 
tion of implicit confidence between a 
margin-monger and his broker. One 
day, when he wished to do his usual 
gallantry but had not time to go down 
town, he gave a boy two of his cards to 
carry to the florist. One bore the order 


scratched in lead pencil, the other bore 
his compliments and was to go with the 


flowers. Baroni got the cards mixed 
and when Bess took the tissue paper 
from her bunch of violets the card that 
fell into her lap bore this inscription: 
“Do the best you can for two dollars.” 


When Jack heard this 
he raved and swore to 
be revenged on that 
Italian. He knew that Baroni knew that 
he knew something about cacti. He 
would sell him one. If the short, stiff 
tail of a dead creature of suitable pro- 
portions was left sticking ftom the sur- 
face of some ground, the body being 
buried in a flower-pot The idea 
struck him that day when he saw a boy 
throw out a dead rat he had taken in a 
trap. He improvised a cactus in this 
way and offered it for sale. Baroni 
bought it for two dollars and set it in 
his window in the sun. 

The next day happened to be Jack’s 
birthday and he went home to spend the 
season with his people. It also hap- 
pened that that day Bess passed that way 
and saw the cactus. What a rare coin- 
cidence! She knew that it was Mr. 
Stewart’s birthday; she also knew his 
one weakness. She remembered, also, 
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the two dollar incident; she would heap 
coals of fire. She paid Baroni for the 
cactus and it was delivered in due time. 
When, three days later, Jack returned to 
town, it was to find the four days’ old 
plant (!) in place on his study table, 
counteracting, as it only could, the dain- 
ty perfume of a note in Bess’s hand- 
writing. 

Every year about Thanks- 
giving time the Glee Club 
used to make a tour of 
cities in the State, the dates running al- 
ways through a series of five evenings 
in one week. Nick Webber “ made ” the 
club that year. In Nick’s case also 
there was a girl; he had met her at a 
house-party the summer previous and 
her people lived in Cincinnati. Cincin- 
nati was the last town of the series; the 
club would reach there Friday night. 
She would surely be at the concert. 

The trouble all developed from the 
way the boys traveled. Their baggage, 
landing every evening in a different 
town, had to be taken to a different 
hotel; so they only carried one large 
trunk. This trunk contained their even- 
ing clothes by day and their day clothes 
by night, and all were packed in com- 
mon. That night being the last of the 
tour, they went from. the hotel to take 
the train for home at midnight. In all 
the hurry and confusion of dressing and 
packing after the concert no one noticed 
that Nick had not yet returned, and 
when, just three minutes after twelve, a 
single, breathless Junior rushed into the 
station, he was left—stranded—in a 
strange town, two hundred miles from 
home, without a cent of money. 

What was he to do? He could not 
pawn his watch; the shops were closed ; 
besides, he had no watch. He could not 
go to a hotel; the hotel clerks had heard 
such tales before. Just where he slept 
that night no classmate ever learned, 
but there were guesses at a certain time- 
honored practice and vague remarks 
about a “ billiard-table.” At ten o’clock 
next mortiing, after breakfast (time) 
he was compelled to stand—in his dress 
suit—and ring the door-bell of a certain 
home on Walnut Hills, where, ten hours 
earlier, but ten minutes too late, he had 
said good night, and borrow from her 
father seven dollars for a ticket home, 
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Jim Thompson’s head was 
literally full of football that 
year. There were other 
things in his head also, the opinion of 
professors to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. He was the best half-back that 
year in three States, and withal the 
smartest, stupidest, best, baddest, lazi- 
est, most active fellow that I ever knew. 
He defied all known systems to classify 
his scholarship. No student ever saw 
him study, yet no professor ever saw 
him “flunk.” Of discipline he could 
not comprehend even the rudiments. He 
did just what he pleased and what he 
pleased was always innocent, but always 
provoking. . 

One day in recitation in astronomy, 
when the hour was just up, the profes- 
sor was assigning portions for the next 
day’s lesson. “ Please take paragraphs 
13—I5—I9—20 .’ Jim’s mental 
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mechanism, which was busy at the time 
creating a new criss-cross play on a 
blank fly-leaf of his “ Young’s Higher,” 
came to a sudden stop, as with a click, 
and he spoke up, “ No. No. That won’t 


do. Change that signal! ” 

One other day we all sat through the 
first hour under Prexie. The day be- 
fore we had played a hard game and 
poor Jim was battered, bruised and tired. 
The drowsy atmosphere and the hyp- 
notic tone of Prexie’s voice proved too 
much for him and he fell asleep. The 
good old doctor saw the humor of the 
situation and in his cool way searched 
down the roll to find the proper man’s 
turn to recite. “Mr. ... Mr... 
We will now hear from Mr. Thompson.” 
I gave Jim a surreptitious prod. He 
woke up—dazed—and looked at me. 
The first thing he remembered was the 
last place he had seen me, so he yelled 
out loud, from force of habit, “ Down! 
Get off my head!” 

George William Curtis has said some- 
where that “It would be well to have a 
university professorship of silence.” We 
certainly did not have one. . What we 
did have was a course instead, the pon- 
derous title of which held down the first 
page of each new catalog: “ Rhetoric, 
Poetic and Prose Composition and 
Forensic Oratory.” This course was an 
elective through the whole four years 
and was a popular one. It was popular 
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partly because it was easy, but still moré 
because the taking of that course was a 
sine qua non to membership in one of 
the two Literary Societies, and these in 
turn marked out the realm of college 
politics and inter-college contests. 

How the pale ghosts of 
Homer and of Aristotle 
must have grown more 
pale to see their great fame waning in 
this new and glorious light of those so- 
cieties, and poor Demosthenes and 
Cicero have crept away to howl in 
jealous rage beside the shores of Cocy- 
tus! The range of subjects which we 
wrote on and discussed was varied, and 
ranged from Spring and Steam in Fresh- 
man year to Senior ebullitions on The 
Absolute and on the Symphony of All 
True Human Progress. Then the names 
of those Debating Clubs, the Philomo- 
thean and Aletheorian! I hear they have 
disbanded and are now no more. I hope 
this did not happen till they had decided 
once for all whether the negro or the 
Indian had suffered most from white 
men. 

Sometimes, in his ambition to excel, 
some student even went the length of 
emulating really great men. One night 
Jim Thompson read an essay on “ The 
New South.” The critic complimented 
him in terms of most unqualified enthu- 
siasm. 

“Why, I think that Henry Grady 
could not have done better.” ‘ No,” 
Jim spoke up, with habitual absent- 
mindedness, “I think myself that was 
his best.” 

One evening “ Jake” Dawson’s name 
was drawn by lot in the extempore class 
and he was asked to speak impromptu 
on some subject. Jake came from out 
West, where he had grown up with the 
country to the length of six feet seven 
inches and was limber, lank and lumber- 
ing—a jolly, great, good-natured, bash- 
ful boy. He rose, dragged his feet to 
position, hitched up his arms, cleared 
his throat with a cough like the bark of 
a coyote and tried to begin. “ Ugh, Mr. 
Chairman—Ugh!—This is an interest- 
ing subject, Mr. Chairman—Ugh!—A 
subject of great interest. There are, ah, 
three ways of treating this subject, ah. 
Ugh! I do not happen to think of any 
of them!” and sat down, 
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To a certain quite 
familiar stanza 
there might well 
have been appended this: “ The student 
who knows not and knows that he knows 
not, but thinks that he can keep the pro- 
fessor from knowing that he knows not, 
is deluded. Smile at him.” With every 
known subterfuge we were most con- 
versant and employed them all most fre- 
quently when we were Seniors. Maybe 
because that year we had a larger repu- 
tation to sustain in class; maybe because 
we had less preparation to sustain it 
with. It was Jack Stewart who one day, 
reciting in geology, asked, “ Professor, 
do you not sometimes discover enor- 
mous antediluvian bluffs in this class of 
calcareous deposits?” The old instruct- 
or answered, with a curious twinkle in 
his eye, “Oh, yes, young man, quite 
often.” It was a month later, in reci- 
tation under Prexie in Political Econo- 
my, that Jack one day staked everything 
in one such huge bluff and thereby 
wrought his own ludicrous downfall. 
The point under discussion was the 
Law of Probabilities applied to Finance. 


An “ Antediluvian ” 
Bluff 


The author had devoted one page to two 


illustrations. One was regarding life 
insurance tables, thus: you cannot tell 
how long this man or that will live, but 
if you take the average of enough lives 
you can get a safe estimate for a work- 
ing theory. The other was the case of 
plagues that come to farmers with their 
crops, thus: it is mot true that “ grass- 
hoppers come every seventh year,” but 
it is true that, on an average they will 
come about “once in seven years.” 
Therefore experience through long years 
has shown that, in the long run, farmers 
may reckon that one crop out of seven 
will be subject to this devastation. 
Jack’s name was called and he rose 
to recite. He had not looked at the text- 
book, so he stood still and sparred for 
time and an opening. Prexie was al- 
ways generous and led him through the 
first half of the page with leading ques- 
tions. Jack recollected (?) properly and 
repeated and elaborated every word. 


But Prexie wearied finally and grew in-— 


sistent.. “ Now, Mr. Stewart, go on. 
This second illustration; the one about 
the grasshoppers.” Oh, yes!” He 
had it. “The grasshoppers? Well, you 
cannot tell how long this grassshopper 
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will live or how long that grasshopper 
will live——” Prexie sat back compla- 
cently and we suppressed our growing 
mirth till he had finished. The whole 
class burst out with one shout and roared 
at him—when he had parodied one illus- 
tration with the other to the very last 
detail, then sat down—beaming. 

Some one has said that 
“tact is mere facility in 
having pictures of one’s 
relatives set out in sight whenever they 
call and out of sight when every one 
else calls.” This practice of expert 
manipulation must be carried out in 
many more particulars in case of calls 
from professors: on students in their 
rooms. The only member of our faculty 
who ever made such calls on us was 
Prexie. Prexie was a mild man, but 
fastidious and critical. Consequently, 
his anticipated visits were occasions for 
what Aunt Chloe would have called “A 
bustlin’, clearin’-up spell.” 

Such clearing-up meant that certain 
articles of dress—and undress—must be 
gathered from the floor, ornaments 
reaped from walls and stored beneath 
the mattress, visiting students shut up 
in clothes-presses, implements of play or 
pastime loaded in cupboards, the proper 
text-books opened at the proper pages 
and spread out in.proper places, and a 
veritable scene of student revelry trans- 
muted into one of quiet study. Two 
minutes was considered time enough for 
this and three would have been ample 
warning. But, alas! too often this short 
space was narrowed down to the few 
seconds that elapsed between a sound of 
rapping on the door outside and the nor- 
mal echo of “ Come in.” 

Because that fun for others went 
along with such confusion for one man, 
false warnings were given sometimes 
and thereby tricks were played. They 
could not be played twice, however, on 
the same man, for, once deceived, he was 
reluctant ever to take a real warning. 
This reluctance often was productive of 
as much fun as prompt acquiescence, for 
if a real visitor got in at such a time he 
found the real scene. 

In one instance, however, it long re- 
mained an open question just where the 
confusion fell. Bob Clarke was sitting 
in his room one day. His feet were on 
the table and—but all the scene may 
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better be imagined than described. A 
gentle rap came on the door outside and 
Bob called out, “ Who’s there?” <A 
voice outside replied, “ It’s me, the Presi- 
dent.” Bob remained seated and called 
out, “ Aw, go ’way, you bungling blun- 
derer. Where’s your grammar? Been 
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in college four years not to know good 
English? Prexie would have said, ‘It 
is I.’”” Two statements bring the nar- 
rative to an abrupt conclusion; first, the 
person did go away without entering; 
secondly, it was the President. 


in Hebrew 


By Clifton Harby Levy 


HE finding of a portion of the He- 
brew text of Ecclesiasticus has 
been paralled by the discovery of 

a portion of First Maccabees in a Hebrew 
version. Many scholars agreed that the 
finding of the few pages of Ben Sira in 
the Geniza at Cairo points to the pos- 
sibility of finding Hebrew texts of other 
Apocryphal books; and the discovery of 
this text of Maccabees is a speedy con- 
firmation of this supposition. It was 
found as long ago as 1896 in a Paris 
manuscript, and then published in the 
“ Mekize Nirdamin” (Berlin). No no- 
tice was, however, taken of this very in- 
teresting discovery until a few months 
ago, when Dr. Abraham Schweizer repub- 
lished the text, together with an exhaust- 
ive examination of it as to date and value, 
under the title, “ Untersuchungen ueber 
die Reste eines hebraischen Textes von 
ersten Makkabaeerbuch.” 

The historical value of First Macca- 
bees raises the question of a Hebrew 
original to the rank of first importance, 
and that there was such an original has 
been long suspected, not only from the 
finding of Hebraisms in the Greek text, 
but also from the fact that one of the 
Church Fathers (Origen) mentions a 
queer title by which it was known in He- 
brew, and Jerome speaks of “ Macha- 
baeorum primum librum Hebraicum re- 
peri.” 

In his edition of the “ Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha ” Kautsch also is of the 
opinion that there was a classical He- 
brew original of First Maccabees. We 
need not be surprised, then, that a He- 
brew version of a part of the book has 
come to light at last, but whether this 
is an extract from the original Hebrew 
text or a translation from the Greek into 


Hebrew is a question which requires 
consideration. 

The manuscript found in Paris by Pro- 
fessor Chwolson is a part of a medieval 
Hebrew work, which Schweizer proves 
from internal evidence to have been com- 
piled during the twelfth century by a 
certain Jacob bar Abraham, as is evident 
from an acrostic poem, whose initial let- 
ters furnish this name. As the Hebrew 
text is much shorter than the entire book 
of First Maccabees as found in the Greek, 
it is possible that the Hebrew is a simple 
summary of the entire book, or a literal 
translation of portions of the Greek text. 

A cursory view of the new text shows 
that it is by no means an epitome of the 
entire contents of the book. This marks 
it off as altogether different from “ Liber 
Antiochi” ( Filipowski, Lond., 1851), com- 
posed not earlier than the second Judzo- 
Roman war under Hadrian and from the 
legendary Jewish History, by Josephus 
Gorionides (eighth or ninth century). 
Both of these works are largely unhis- 
torical. 

At first view the suggestion that this 
Hebrew text is a literal translation from 
the Greek seems probable, tho upon more 
careful examination some striking vari- 
ants will be found, pleading powerfully 
for the originality of the new-found text. 

There are no less than forty-seven pas- 
sages which Dr. Schweizer has found to 
be in literal agreement, and these coin- 
cidences might lead us to the belief that 
the Hebrew is simply a translation from 
the Greek text, for use by those who 
knew Hebrew, but not Greek, were it not 
for such variants as seem to point to the 
originality of the Hebrew text. 

In the very first verse of the first chap- 
ter the phrase is always translated: “ He 
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(Alexander) reigned the first over 
Greece.” Commentators have explained 
this by saying that this was an error of 
the author of First Maccabees, who 
should have known that Alexander’s 
father, Philip, was King of Greece before 
him. The Hebrew text explains the diffi- 
culty very simply, for there we read, 
“who. was at first King over Greece ”— 
i.e., before he made conquests in Asia. 
The Greek translator in using the word 
xpérepov, Which may mean either first or 
at first, paved the way for the error of 
all those who translated the book into 
modern languages—but the Hebrew text 
proves that the author of this book wrote 
in accordance with the facts. 

But a still more convincing proof of 
the orginality of the Hebrew lies in 1: 3. 
The Greek, “ And the earth was quiet be- 
fore him,” is a patent error, for Alexan- 
der was busy quelling insurrections to 
the day of his death. The Hebrew has it, 
“ And the earth shook before him,” an 
evident reference to the fear inspired by 
Alexander’s success in battle. The Greek 
translator made an error here, mistaking 
a single letter. 

One of the most convincing proofs that 
the Hebrew text goes back to an original 
which the Greek translator mistook at 
times lies in 1: 43. There He has, “ Many 
of the Israelites consented to his religion 
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and sacrificed to the idols,” but the 
Hebrew has this sentence as follows: 
“ Many of Israel transgressed the cove- 
nant ;”’ and the apodosis, “ and they sac- 
rificed to idols,” follows logically, which 
is not the case in the Greek. The trans- 
lator made a common mistake, reading 
daleth for resh, pointing irrefutably to 
the fact of his having a Hebrew text 
before him. 

Dr. Schweizer points out more than a 
score of these variants, all in favor of the 
Hebrew text, suggesting with ever in- 
creasing force that the book First Macca- 
bees must have been written originally in 
Hebrew and that the text now discov- 
ered goes back to that original. There 
can be little doubt that the Paris manu- 
script is independent of the Greek ver- 
sion and that it is of great value as a 
proof that there once was a Hebrew First 
Maccabees and that the Greek is a trans- 
lation. 

The suggestion that this manuscript, 
containing I:1 to 4:61; 7:27 to 9:31 
and 6:1 to 14, was a popular work used 
on the Feast of Hanukkah, presenting 
chiefly the life of Judah Maccabee, is 
probably true. This discovery is certain- 
ly of great importance to every student 
of Jewish history and of Apocryphal 
literature. 

New Yorx Crry. 


The True Theme of Paradise Lost 


By Paul Elmer More 


T was not so very long ago that a 
professor of English in a great 
university had the audacity to de- 

clare in print that “no one nowadays 
would read Paradise Lost for pleasure! ” 
The statement is a generalization from 
the gentleman’s own deliquencies may- 
hap, but it does unfortunately approach 
too near the actual truth to be comfort- 
able. Partly, I think, Milton suffers this 
neglect because the real theme of his 
poem is not commonly perceived, and the 
ordinary reader from false tradition al- 
lows his mind to seek out and dwell on 
what is not properly the dominant beau- 
ties of the epic. For, apart from style 
and execution (in which no one would 
deny supreme excellence to Milton, so 


that these may be eliminated from the 
question), the underlying motive of a 
work has much to do with its abiding 
hold on our interest, and this is so true 
that a false opinion in regard to a poem’s 
subject matter may deprive it of the 
popularity rightly its due. 

Now, in order to possess this enduring 
vitality, two distinct elements must enter 
the constitution of a great epic: it must 
be built upon a theme deeply rooted in 
the national belief, and the development 
of this theme must express, more or less 
symbolically, some universal truth of 
human nature. The first requisite is in- 
deed a truism of the critics, who find it 
fully satisfied: in the Trojan war of 
Homer, in the wanderings of ZZneas and 
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the founding of Rome, in the political 
and religious allusions of Dante. Milton 
himself, in recognition of this need, 
thought for many years to take the Ar- 
thurian wars as his subject, and, later, 
Tennyson actually made use of the fabu- 
lous Round Table. But this national in- 
terest alone is not sufficient. Behind it 
there must lie some great human truth, 
some appeal to universal human aspira- 
tions, decked in the garb of symbolism. 
The poet himself may not be conscious 
of this deeper meaning, but there it must 
lurk, hidden or manifest ;—such a sym- 
bolic truth, for example, as we appre- 
hend dimly in the Iliad, whose scenes of 
battle come, as we read, to typify, vague- 
ly perhaps, the inevitable stress and 
struggle of life. Like the heroes on the 
Trojan plain we are driven by an inner 
impulse into the contention of the world, 
and, like them, we are filled with futile 
longings for repose. And the goal we 
strive for is like that strange, mysterious- 
ly gliding symbol of beauty and joy,— 


“the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium.” 


Even before the days of Herodotus 
Helen had become an illusive symbol of 
the beauty we seek and cannot find, and 
the historian tells us she never was at 
Troy at all, and this the Greeks discov- 
ered when they had sacked the city and 
“made clear to mankind the lesson that 
great wrongs are greatly punished by the 
gods.” 

These two elements, the national basis 
and the symbolic meaning, are equally 
necessary. If the national basis alone is 
present the poem loses its holdon the read- 
ing world as soon as its theme becomes 
antiquated; if it contains in symbolic 
guise alone some universal human truth 
and is not based on what to the poet and 
his cotemporaries seemed a vital and ac- 
tual truth, it descends forthwith into the 
chill atmosphere of allegory ; it may be a 
work of curiosity perhaps, but it can 
never come close to the heart and take 
close hold of our affections. 

So strong is the demand for a national 
basis in an epic that there have not been 
wanting scholars who regret that Milton 
did not adhere to his original theme and 
treat the Arthurian wars. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the fables of Arthur meant 
nothing to England then and mean noth- 
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ing to her now, whereas the story of 
Genesis was a living reality to the people 
and the most national theme imaginable. 
The literature of the period was saturated 
with Old Testament ideas. And it is 
furthermore true that something in the 
British temperament approached closer 
to the Hebraic spirit than has that of any 
other people of history. The zeal of 
righteousness, the hard activity, the 
harshness of judgment, the desire of ac- 
quisition,—all these things made a sub- 
ject from the Old Testament truly na- 
tional in those times. And even to-day 
some echo of this note still is heard in 
British verse; we catch it in Kipling’s 
“ Recessional,” in his “Hymn Before 
Action,” and in his most patriotic poem, 
“A Song of the English.” 

But it is only too sure that this imme- 
diate appeal of Paradise Lost has been 
dulled by the lapse of time. The stories 
of Genesis do not strike us as immediate- 
ly and literally true; they even leave the 
average reader colder than the myths of 
ancient Greece, because they are drawn 
from a more restricted field of our hu- 
man nature. If you care to see how far 
the Hebraic machinery of Cromwellian 
England falls short of universal accept- 
ance, read the brilliant analysis of Para- 
dise Lost in Tine, where the whole su- 
pernatural and earthly plan of the poem 
is passed through the fires of scathing 
sarcasm. And yet, incredible as it may 
sound, the ingenious Frenchman does not 
even mention the real theme of the poem 
he analyzes and ridicules, the real theme 
which lies like a warming sun at the cen- 
ter of this otherwise frigid system, and 
which lends to the whole scheme endur- 
ing and universal significance. The abso- 
lute verity of the Hebraic machinery, as 
it appeared to Milton and his cotempo- 
raries, gives to the poem the necessary 
basis of realism and sanity ; the symbolic 
meaning of its true but less flaunted 
theme carries it quite beyond the narrow 
claims of Puritanic England and joins 
it to the epics of the world. 

Sin is not the innermost theme of Mil- 
ton’s epic, nor man’s disobedience and 
fall; these are but the tragic shadows 
cast about the central light. Justification 
of the ways of God to man is not the 
true moral of the plot ; this and the whole 
divine drama are but the poet’s means of 
raising his conception to the highest gen- 
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eralization. The true theme is Paradise 
itself ; not Paradise lost, but that “ happy 
rural seat” where the errant tempter be- 
held 
“To all delight of human sense exposed 
In narrow room nature’s whole wealth, yea 
more, 
A heaven on earth.” 
Critics might have learned this truth 
from Tennyson, who, with unerring in- 
sight, discerned what gave to the poem 
its genuine value and interest. Not the 
Titan angels or the roar of angel onset 
was to Tennyson the significant matter. 
“Me rather,” he sings in his exquisite 
Alcaics,— 
“Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse of cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle.” 
There lies, you may know, the veritable 
matter of Paradise Lost. It is the good 
fortune of English literature that the 
Hebraic preoccupations of her epic poet 
led him to adopt a theme whose kernel 
is that ancient ineradicable longing of the 
human heart for a garden of innocence, a 
paradise of idyllic delights, a region to 
which come only “ goldeg days fruitful 
of golden deeds.” Turn where you will 
in mythology and literature and you will 
find this pastoral ideal haunting the 
imagination of men; less pronounced 
possibly in early pastoral days, more 
emphasized as life grows complex and 
carries us away from nature. Were I to 
attempt to display its universality by il- 
lustration, I should need to abridge the 
libraries of the world into a few pages. 
It is the Hesperian gardens of Homer 
to which Menelaus was to pass unscathed 
for his love of Helen’s divine beauty, 
the islands from which Tennyson bor- 
rowed his picture of 
“the island-valley of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 
It is the dream of a Golden Saturnian 
Age found among many peoples, and so 
well portrayed by Hesiod, when “ men 
lived like the gods with careless heart, 
far off from labors and sorrow.” It was 
the theme of Theocritus. From it Virgil 
drew the tenderest and profoundest note 
of Latin, I had almost said of European, 
poetry: 
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“ O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas!” 


It is the Tir-nan-og of the Celts, the 
country of the young, the Land of the 
Living Heart as it used to be called, the 
old Paradise which to the Irish peasant 
lies everywhere near at hand but hidden 
from sight. And if in more modern lit- 
erature we are sometimes disgusted with 
the puerilities and frigid conceits of Ar- 
cadias and Arcadian romances from San- 
nazzaro down, let us not forget that the 
greatest period of our own literature, the 
many-tongued Elizabethan age, where 
the very wildernesses of verse are filled 
with Pentecostal eloquence and 
“ airy tongues that syllable men’s names,” 

let us not forget that the dramas and 
romances, the epics and lyrics of that 
period, from Spenser to Milton, are more 
concerned with this one theme of a Gold- 
en Age wrought out in some “ imitation 
of the fields of bliss,” than with any other 
single subject. Shakespeare’s sweetest 


lines are devoted to the idyllic Forest of 
Arden and to Perdita’s shepherd home, 
and you may recognize his hand in a play 


of mixed authorship when King Henry 
cries out: 

“ Ah, what a life were this! how sweet; how 

lovely!” 

It is, the world over, youth’s vision and 
old age’s dream of a happiness that 
never was on land or sea; it is the “ trail- 
ling clouds of glory” which, to Words- 
worth’s vision, follows us into our in- 
fancy. 

The ability to lend reality to this dream 
might even seem the best test of poet’s 
power to create the high illusion of art. 
“ Lycidas” deals with this theme just 
as much as the youthful “ Pastorals ” of 
Pope, but what a chasm there lies be- 
tween them. As the poet’s thoughts and 
aspirations are severed from the thoughts 
of common men, he is able without vio- 
lating artistic illusion to carry his scenes 
into ideal lands never beheld on _ this 
earth. The nobleisolation of Milton’s soul 
has taught him to speak understanding- 
ly the ideal language of Arcadia and 
something in cur souls responds to every 
word. But in the mouth of a worldling 
like Pope this language becomes a gro- 
tesque affectation. 

It should seem that Milton aimed de- 
liberately to gather up all these fleeting 
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impressions of a golden pastoral age and 
blend them into one perfect picture of 
Eden. 
“Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine’ gathering flow- 
ers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world; nor that sweet 
grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian spring might with this paradise 
Of Eden strive,” 
he writes and enlarges the comparison 
through a long paragraph. There, in 
that garden, dwelt pure content and 
peace, simple desires and love and inno- 
cent. cares. It would be easy to go 
through the garden scenes of Paradise 
Lost and show how they resemble the 
happy world of Browne’s “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals ;” and indeed those much neg- 
lected idylls would form an excellent 
propedeutic to Milton’s severer treat- 
ment. I wish at least it were permitted 
me by space and other requirements to 
set side by side the nuptial scene in Para- 
dise Lost with the noble passage of 
Browne’s “ Pastoral” (which, be it said 
by the way, furnished Keats the inspira- 
tion for a pair of famous stanzas) begin- 
ning : 

“ And as a lovely maiden, pure and chaste, 
With naked ivory neck, and gown unlaced, 
Within her chamber, when the day is fled, 
Makes poor her garments to enrich her bed.” 
The details of the two scenes are differ- 
ent, but the spirit is the same. 
groves of Tavistock, as in the garden of 
Eden, dwells love whose 

“ encouragement can make a swain 
Climb by his song where none but souls at- 
tain.” 

With wise propriety this pastoral 
theme, with its symbolism that embraces 
the deepest. desires and regrets of the 
human heart, is set in the middle books 
of the poem, just as a painter puts the 
most important object of his picture in 
the center of the composition and throws 
upon it the brightest light. Before and 
after are the darker hues that direct the 
eye infallibly to the dominant figure. In 
the two opening books the vices most 
contrary to idyllic happiness are pre- 
sented in vivid poetical form by means 
of personification. As content may be 
called the crowning and creative virtue 
of the pastoral world, so Satan, the Lord 
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of the demonic crew, stands for pride 
and evil ambition. And with him are 
Moloch, grim and terrible, who cries for 
violence, the destroyer of peace; Belial, 
whose “ ignoble ease and peaceful sloth ” 
are the degenerate foil of the shepherd’s 
busy and innocent cares; Mammon, the 
prince of wealth and luxury, to escape 
whose contamination most of all the 
poets laid out their simple gardens of 
content; and Beelzebub, greatest of all 
save Satan himself, who represents mal- 
ice and hatred and all passions most ab- 
horrent to the love and loving kindness 
of Paradise. 

In like manner, when temptation has 
crept into the garden and forever broken 
its charm so that now our sweetest hopes 
take on the image of a fancied recollec- 
tion, when Adam wakes to a sense of his 
guilt, then the angel displays to him in 
the form of a vast panorama all the toil 
and pain and lingering strife of actual 
human existence. And between the 
scenes in.hell and the prophetic vision of 
the world’s life lies the perfect vision of 
pastoral bliss. As Adam in his morning 
hymn gave thanks for the glories of the 
outstretched, uncontaminated earth, so 
almost we are ready to offer praise to the 
poet’s creative genius for this sweet 
refuge of retirement he has reared for 
the imagination. 

Many have found fault with the divine 
action interwqven through the epic. We 
may even go so far with Taine as to ad- 
mit that something of primness, almost, 
it might be said, of priggishness, dis- 
figures the celestial household. But, 
looked at in an ampler light, this action 
performs a needed office. The creation 
passages permit the poet, as if in antici- 
pation of Lessing’s Laocoon, to expand 
his pictorial scenes by the aid of narrated 
description. And the senate of the de- 
mons, representing by personification the 
antithetic vices, has its true counterpart 
in the councils of heaven, where we hear 
in the colloquy of Father and Son the 
divine love whose power and wisdom, so 
the poet dreams, shall in the end restore 
to his creation the lost Paradise made 
perfect now against temptation and de- 
ceit. Meanwhile the humble tragedy of 
mankind in his loss of Paradise is raised 
in grandeur and significance until it is 
made to embrace the drama of salvation. 
New York City, 
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Sociology as a Science 


In his comprehensive work, “ The 
Principles of Sociology,” Prof. Gid- 
dings argued that the phenomena of so- 
ciety were not primarily biological, as 
Mr. Spencer held, but psychological. 
“ Society,” said he, “is the result of the 
interaction of physical forcesand psychic- 
al motives.” But the higher the state 
of society the more the psychical motives 
come into play and the less the physical 
forces. The basis of these psychical mo- 
tives is the “consciousness of kind,” 
which is Prof. Giddings’s own original 
contribution, and which he elaborates 
as “that pleasurable state of mind which 
includes organic sympathy, perception of 
resemblance, conscious or reflected sym- 
pathy, affection and the desire for recog- 
nition.” Upon “the consciousness of 
kind,” Prof. Giddings thinks, hangs 
all the sociological law and prophecy. 
Evolving this theory, and applying it for 
the most part deductively to the phe- 
nomena of society, Prof. Giddings con- 
structed his first book, which we be- 
lieve still stands in the main unshaken 
amid the storm it raised. 

Fortunately for the author the present 
volume* confirms inmostessentials “The 
Principles of Sociology.” As Jjts name 
implies, it is the study of the manifesta- 
tions of the “ consciousness of kind” by 
the inductive or statistical method. Prof. 
Giddings prepared a set of tables and 
then filled them in from a statistical 
study of three American towns, two 
American States, a New York tenement- 
house block, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
people, and the Homeric Greek society 
as given in the Iliad. Where exact statis- 
tics were unattainable or unusable the 
principle of “ the more or the less ” was 
considered in the majority of cases suffi- 
ciently accurate to arrive at the truth. 
The present work contains, besides the 
preliminary discussion of inductive 
methods as applied to sociology, the re- 
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sults of these tables stated in brief 
affirmative propositions, but so arranged 
that the book is a complete outline of 
sociology in the present state of the sci- 
ence and could be used as a text-book. 
In all their various details the problems 
of social population, social mind, social 
recognition and social welfare are in- 
ductively synthesized and resulting hy- 
potheses are thence provisionally formu- 
lated. We have no space to discuss the 
details of the book, except to point out 
that the summum bonum of social or- 
ganization seems to be “ the development 
of the personality of the social man,” 
in which respect Prof. Giddings and 
Spencer are at one. 

Now it is manifest that as this book 
is founded on induction its results can 
only be verified after they have been con- 
firmed by further inductive research. 
And as such an undertaking would take 
about as long as to write the book itself, 
we are absolved from pronouncing final 
judgment until other sociological labora- 
tories have published their findings. In- 
deed Prof. Giddings takes care to leave 
the critics in the lurch in the very 
first page of the preface. For he says: 

“The object of this book is to present a 
scheme of inductive method, a somewhat de- 
tailed analysis and classification of social facts, 
and a tentative formulation of the more ob- 
vious laws of social activity, all as a basis for 
further inductive studies. If such studies 
shall confirm this preliminary work, or if they 
shall show that it must be corrected, its pur- 
pose will, in either case, be accomplished.” 
{Italics ours.] 

Inductive Sociology deserves its chief 
credit for its scientific method. Indeed, 
we are inclined to think that in this 
respect it has no superior in American 
scholarship. Its conclusions, however, 
are and must be imperfect as compared 
with what will be discovered if the in- 
ductive method proves available as ap- 
plied to psychological states as well as to 
industries. 

But, imperfect or not, Prof. Giddings’s 
conclusions are reached by scientific 
methods, and, as Bowley well says 
in his “ Elements of Statistics,” “a 
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faulty measurement made on _ logical 
principles is better than none, and may 
lead to others with progressive improve- 
ment.” We do not believe, however, that 
the provisionally formulated laws will be 
found full of errors, and if this is the 
case, the newest and highest of all the 
sciences will furnish fresh and invalu- 
able data to the statesman and the his- 
torian; and the latter for the first time 
will have the means with which to write 
the true history of civilization. 


& 


A Social Worker’s Autobiog- 
raphy 


Tuis is a fascinating autobiography,* 
pulsating with life and feeling and ac- 
tion. The reader who cares only for ro- 
mance will find here a delightful love 
story; the citizen who helps bear “ the 
burdens of the world,” and thinks only 
of civic improvements and reforms, will 
find much to engage him; and he who 
cares most for the intimately personal, 
the human element, will read this book 
with delight. What will prove its chief 
charm to some, tho a regrettable defect 
to others, is the naive frankness, the un- 
constrained freedom of the more per- 
sonal revelations. The author was ad- 
vised, at the beginning, to “ put it all 
in,” and evidently he has done so. We 
shall not pass judgment. The question 
is one of taste, for which there is no ac- 
counting, and each reader will judge by 
his instinctive likes or dislikes for this 
sort of thing. 

But something more questionable is 
the almost childish elation with which 
Mr. Riis records his victories over his 
fellow reporters and the police and re- 
lates his deeds making for social better- 
ment. Nothing could be further from 
our wish than to detract in the slightest 
from the enduring merit of Mr. Riis’s 
efforts for the wiping out of the slums. 
These efforts were nobly altruistic; they 
were carried on against heavy obstacles, 
with a courage and persistence that com- 
pel the warmest admiration. Neverthe- 
less, the account is somewhat overdone, 
and the personal share of credit claimed 
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by him is rather unduly emphasized. 
When the history of the city’s civic 
movements and their sequent results 
comes to be written it will be told in a 
different way. 

There are instances, too, wherein Mr. 
Riis’s judgment is badly at fault. The 
closing of the police lodging houses was 
not such an unmixed blessing as he im- 
agines ; unquestionably it caused griev- 
ous suffering to the worthy as well as to 
the unworthy. The author’s laudation 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech to the labor 
men at Clarendon Hall is also unfortu- 
nate. Persons quite as earnest in the re- 
form movement as was Mr. Riis con- 
sidered the tone of that speech needlessly 
provocative ; and it is an open secret that 
the views expressed therein were not the 
views of the Roosevelt of two years later, 
when he was elected to the governorship. 
Perhaps Mr. Riis is uninformed about a 
certain private conference, held in the 
early days of the campaign of 1898, be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and a number of 
labor leaders, when the former expressed 
his changed convictions regarding labor 
and its organizations. 

None of these specks, however,mar the 
general excellence of the book. It is, we 
repeat, a fascinating tale—a tale of love 
and work and hardships, of distressing 
vicissitudes, and of final rest and security 
in a pleasant haven. It is, in the best 
sense, a “helpful” book; no man or 
woman can read it without being made 
thereby the stronger and better. It is 
a book which encourages effort, both for 
ourselves and for others ; and it fans into 
flame our smoldering faith that right 
is destined to win out in the end. 


ad 


The Semitic Gods 


ProFEssorR Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, is one of the ablest and most 
active of our younger Semitic scholars. 
He has not confined his studies to the 
old round of Hebrew, Arabic and Ara- 
maic, but has added to it a competent 
knowledge of the older Babylonian as 
well as the later Assyrian. Indeed, we 
begin to be surprised at the number of 
American scholars who are taking up 
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this very difficult branch; we only men- 
tion Price and Radau for the older 
Cuneiform, and we even find that for 
the later we must add the name of a 
lady, Mary Inda Hussey, whose article 
in the last volume of the Proceedings of 
the-American Oriental Society on poly- 
phones introduces a new scholar in this 
line. 

Prof. Barton’s effort is to show the 
origin of the Semitic deities. In this 
study * he has carefully compiled the 
views of other scholars, and his notes 
are a mine of citations. Yet his work 
is far from a mere compilation. He has 
his own original conclusions to main- 
tain, and he has done it with learning 
and force. 

He first argues that the Semites had 
their origin in the same African cradle 
with the Hamites. Ata very early period, 
perhaps Glacial, they passed over into 
Arabia, when that region was more fer- 
tile and had not been denuded by goats 
and camels. Here, on oases and on the 
steppe, they acquired their peculiar 
traits. Especially marked was their sen- 
sual nature, which led to their creation 
of female deities, appropriate to a matri- 
archate. These deities were worshiped 
with impure rites and customs, such as 
have prevailed in connection with the 
cult of Astarte and Venus. Then these 
Semites passed over at a very early pe- 
riod, more than 4,000 years B. C., into 
Babylonia, where they conquered a pre- 
vious population who used a Sumerian 
language and had their own male gods. 
Gradually the Semite goddess, or differ- 
entiated goddesses, of fertility, of fer- 
tilizing rains, of bisexual palm trees, 
changed their sex and became gods, so 
that nearly the whole Babylonian pan- 
theon of, male deities had this origin, 
only oneor two remaining of the origi- 
nal Sumerian gods, such as Nergal. All 
the rest, Ea, Sin, Bel, Shamash, Ram- 
man, Marduk, Nebo, etc., were original- 
ly forms of the primitive Ishtar-Athtar 
goddess. If we go north or west, still 
Ashur, Hadad, Baal-Melqarth, Chemosh 
were originally female, and the book 
concludes with a chapter which argues 
that not only is Budde right in suppos- 
ing that Yahwe was a Kenite deity, but 
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that he, too, long before Moses met 
Jethro,had developed out of the primeval 
all-mother goddess of Arabia. 

Now this is an extraordinary hy- 
pothesis, and we confess that its proof 
does not convince us. Indeed, the evi- 
dence seems quite too forced. One is 
astonished as one god after another, per- 
haps evidently solar or lunar, is evolved 
out of the same productive earth-god- 
dess. The fact that every god in turn 
is a giver of life, of children, or fruit, or 
water is no evidence of a primitive femi- 
nine, rather the contrary. And in other 
cases, as in that of Yahwe, there is really 
nothing but the assumed analogy of 
other gods to support the claim of such 
origin. We cannot find that circum- 
cision tells for a primitive goddess, or 
the oath “ under the thigh,” or the pass- 
over, or the sanctity of the threshold, 
which are the arguments he presents. 
Nevertheless the development of the 
theory has brought together a remark- 
able collection of very interesting facts 
well worth study. 

It is in no spirit of hypercriticism 
that we call attention to several minor 
points. We do not feel at all sure that 
the Assyrian fish-god holding a “ cone” 
to a sacred tree is Ea (p. 91). His ani- 
mal emblem was a ram, and equally the 
capricorn with goat-body and fish-tail. 
The goddess “ Nina” (p. 189) is not 
riding on a lion, but on a “dragon.” 
We are quite dissatisfied with the evi- 
dence that the cones inscribed to Nin- 
girsu (p. 193) are phallic. We cannot 
assent that the miphletseth of 1 Kings 
15:13 was a column “carved into re- 
volting shapes.” They are never so 
drawn in ancient art. We may mention 
that a number of errors have escaped 
the proof reader. Thus Baudissin’s 
name is twice correctly given and twice 
as Baudessin. Such spelling as “ Naran- 
Sin,” ‘“ Nabopolasser,” “ Nabo-nidos,” 
and “ Father Schiel,” pp. 153-156, need 
correction. But these are small matters. 

The work is one that reflects great 
credit on the learning and ingenuity of 
the author, even if we cannot accept its 
principal contention; for the Semitic 
gods appear to us to be quite as primi- 
tive as the goddesses, and both are equal- 
ly found in the earliest literature and 
the earliest art, 
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The Real World 


THE motive in all Mr. Herrick’s nov- 
els is the same,—refuge from the chaos 
of disorganized living, and freedom of 
the will over the instincts of sex. This 
particular story * is the very reasonable 
history of a boy, brought up in poverty 
and domestic discord, who passes 
through the confusion and temptations 
of youth unscathed, and firially reaches 
that pivotal point in manhood where he is 
abletodistinguish and deliberately choose 
between the real life and the more ambi- 
tious shams of living. The development 
is logical rather than sensational. And 
the question involved of fidelity to com- 
monplace principles is an old one that 
has been presented and admirably settled 
in more than one novel already. The au- 
thor is felicitous only in fitly naming it 
and making it the central theme of his 
book,—in a manner so pretentious that 
we do not at once discover the old de- 
vice under this new arrangement of 
morals and details. 

John Pemberton, the hero, is a strenu- 
ous, sober-minded, dull man, who grows 
steadily upward through his own illu- 
sions and uncertainties, holds out with 
ox-like stubbornness against evil forces 
and masters the power of goodness as 
he would master a treatise on civil law,— 
by the formula of “ sticking at it,”—on 
the whole, a_ stimulating personality 
whose qualities are not intellectual so 
much as they are moral and everlasting. 

However, the author’s disposition to 
make the whole world nasty in order to 
contrast shams and subterfuge virtues 
with his model of masculine integrity is 
more dramatic than truthful. With one 
unimportant exception, all the women in 
his story are graced with an evil fascina- 
tion, and against their blandishments and 
suggestions the hero is represented as 
rebelling and turning to the magnificent- 
ly virtuous. According to Mr. Herrick 
this is the logical way of surviving the 
devil and organizing a “ real ” world be- 
yond the baleful influences of sex—more 
particularly the feminine sex. 

In this “ Real World” Mr. Herrick 
uses the fog and bleak, sea-coast atmos- 
phere to produce the allegory of the un- 
real, the receding, insubstantial in life 
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itself. His style is gray and the tone 
of his mind is somber rather than cheer- 
ful. Apparently the iniquities of life in 
general have shocked him into a perma- 
nent sadness. Only once does he de- 
scend to the red hysteria of passion. 
This, upon the occasion of Pemberton’s 
final temptation, is marked, and suggests 
a similar scene in a novel published last 
spring, the authorship of which is still 
in doubt. In both instances the ex- 
travagance is weakening. Such emo- 
tional debaucheries doubtless do occur in 
real life; but, like some other decrepi- 
tudes of humanity, they cannot be ex- 
pressed by the decision and restraint of 
the best literary art. They belong to the 
yellow journalism of our nature and are 
not decent when exposed along with our 


better deeds. 
& 


Edwin Booth. By Charles Townsend Cope- 
land. The Beacon Biographies. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co., 75 cents. 

Those whose earliest memories of the 
stage are the Shylock and Hamlet of Ed- 
win Booth will welcome any book or 
essay that succeeds, tho but slenderly, in 
preserving those images from the touch 
of forgetfulness. The present little biog- 
raphy is written in a vein of smartness 
not quite consonant with the gravityof an 
actor who was everything except smart; 
but it tells the story of Booth’s life 
briefly and throws in now and then a 
word of not futile criticism or comment 
for which we are grateful. It is good 
to read again a positive statement of 
Booth’s temperance after the first hard 
struggle with an inherited appetite was 
passed. And this: 

“ His eyes were dark brown, and so full of 
light that boys and girls often kept the look 
of them as almost the sole recollection of plays 
in which they had seen him. I, for one, saw 


‘Booth’s Shylock at a very early age; and for 


years after, I remember, the Jew to me was 
nothing but a pair of eyes, large, dark, awful, 
and bright—above all, bright, and seeming to 
give out light.” 


This is well said and true. Equally 
good is Mr. Copeland’s comment on 
Booth’s enunciation of blank verse. 
Other actors in the changed style of act- 
ing may surpass Booth at various points, 
but it is not likely that the new methods 
will again give us the peculiarly rich recj- 
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tation of blank verse which was Booth’s 
greatest glory. It was art without artifici- 
ality, a rhythmical cadence, yet without a 
note of sing-song, with at times a lifting 
of the voice at the end of a line which 
seemed to raise with it the hearer’s emo- 
tion and carry him from wave to wave of 
feeling. The same effect may be heard 
in the best recitation of French verse, but 
never at present on the English or Amer- 
ican stage. a 


The Wages of Character. By Julien Gordon. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.25. 

It is evident the author of this 
novel has some very definite notions 
about “chracter” which do her credit 
—tho we could wish that she had 
been less severe in denying it to a num- 
ber of distinguished people in her story. 
Her text is that jealousy, however justi- 
fied by damaging evidence, is a malady 
of the affectional nature which eventu- 
ally narrows the noblest mind into the 
meanness of suspicion and malice, and 
tempts the tortured soul into petty vices 
common to vulgar eavesdropping types. 
But she fails in the literary art of con- 
struction. She does not always keep 
straight after the main proposition. And 
in her descriptions of women she in- 
dulges in too many orchard adjectives. 
One is inclined to think of the heroine 
as having a sort of ripe fruit counte- 
nance. 

a 


Sylvia. By Evalyn Emerson. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., $1.50. 

‘“ Sylvia” is a young American count- 
ess who wins the distinction of being 
called “ the most beautiful woman in Eu- 
rope.” The plot of the story involves 
nearly every absurdity common to the 
imaginative faculties of young lady nov- 
elists, and is developed in a manner which 
is melodramatic to the point of hysteria. 
The principal characters are abnormally 
serious and wear their dress suits 
throughout the romantic struggle, to the 
real distress of easy-going readers. But 
the book will have a vogue that it could 
not otherwise deserve on account of the 
twelve drawings of “ Sylvia’s ” charming 
face, made by twelve more or less fam- 
ous American illustrators, and incorpo- 
rated at the beginning of the volume. 
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The Pines of Lory. in Oh A. Mitchell. New 
i 


York: Life Publishing Co., $1.50. 

This little novel is dedicated to “ all 
lovers of lovers and lovers of out of door 
things and milder forms of folly.” The 
author is a sort of literary buffoon, see- 
ing nature from the clown’s standpoint, 
and understanding sunset views with a 
grotesque wit which renders such phe- 
nomena unhallowed and commonplace. 
There is a gravity and moderation in 
woodland nature which does not fit in 
with the comedy of his spirit. But with 
the “milder forms of folly” he is a master 
hand, and his stories are always enter- 
taining, in spite of shocking situations 
and the impossible characters who pose 
in them. p 


The Making of Jane. By Sarah Barnwell El- 
liott. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons., $1.50. 

The “ Jane” referred to in the title 
of this novel is not, as some may suppose, 
a housemaid undergoing the hardships 
of domestic training ; but she is a beauti- 
ful, high-spirited girl adopted by a wick- 
ed woman of the world and tortured into 
an unnatural social symmetry by a sys- 
tem of repression as effective as it was 
heartless. The story begins crudely, but 
develops in a manner to surprise one, 
disclosing several characters of unusual 
interest—among them a really fascinat- 
ing villain. And the display of unex- 
pected wealth and happiness on the last 
page will be highly satisfactory to young 
people who still retain their romantic 
confidence in the impossible. 

Js 

The Golden Arrow. By Ruth Hall. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 

A colonial tale for boys, with the 
scenes reaching from Boston through the 
Connecticut woods to the little Baptist 
colony in Rhode Island. The characters 
are those recklessly brave pioneers who 
have been fighting so ferociously for the 
last few years in all the historical novels 
of this country. The author recites the 
most incredible adventures in sentences 
so simple and veracious that her young 
readers are not likely to suspect the im- 
possibility of such exploits. On the 
whole, something of the bloody, barbaric 
imagination of extreme youth is neces- 


Boston : 
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sary for heatty appreciation of the aver- 
age historical novel of whatever preten- 
sions, for they all have in them that fairy 
note of pure exaggeration which is so 
distinctly a feature of youthful literature. 


& 


By Thomas A. Janvier. 
Harper Bros., $1.25. 


In Great Waters. 
New York: 


A volume of short stories, with the 
scenes stretched here and there along 
shores, from the northern coast of Amer- 
ica across to the dykes in Holland,—in- 
deed, wherever the earth appears to tip 
perilously over into the sea. And in 
every instance the “ great waters” suck 
out into their depths the principal charac- 
ters of the tale. So that, whether it is 
the abandon of lovers, or the ribaldry of 
little children, or the furious mirth of the 
wicked that is set forth, each is rendered 
ghastly by the ever-present knowledge 
that the sea awaits them all. Sometimes 
there is a gallant resistance, which ends 
inevitably with the same death stiffening 
under the tides. But the author has 
worked out his notions with decision and 
power, and a horrid fascination that ab- 
solutely sickens the imagination. 


as 


Hymns Historically Famous. 
Smith. Chicago: 
Co., $1.25. 


By Nicholas 
Advance Publishing 


Some thirty hymns are here included 
which have made their history, from the 
Te Deum and Veni Creator to the work 
of Bonar and Miss Havergal, with sup- 
plementary chapters on “ Gospel Songs ” 
and certain lyrics by American women. 
Little or nothing of the matter here pre- 
sented is new, and most of it has been 
gone over again and again; but Colonel 
Smith is doubtless right in supposing 
that even those who most love and use 
hymns are not in danger of knowing too 
much about their origin, and that such 
of the clergy as attempt to lecture on 
the subject would often be thankful to 
have such material brought within their 
reach. It is a far cry from Mr. Julian’s 
“Dictionary of Hymnology,” which cov- 
ers the whole ground after a fashion, to 
these “ popular” books that nibble at a 
few corners of the field: perhaps it is a 
pity that we have nothing between the 
two extremes. Colonel Smith’s re- 
searches have gone far enough to at- 
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tain general accuracy, but Stephen the 
Sabaite did no more than furnish a basis 
or suggestion for “ Art thou weary?” 


a 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
For use in advanced Bible classes. By 
Ernest Dewitt Burton and Shailer Ma- 
thews. University of Chicago Press. 

This volume gives a full series of 
lessons for the year to be pursued by 

Bible classes. Professors Burton and 

Mathews, of the University of Chicago, 

are providing in the series to which this 

belongs the best course of biblical study 
yet offered to advanced classes in Sunday 
school. The great merit is in the sug- 
gestiveness of the research that is put 
upon the scholar. In this same connec- 
tion, and as an instance of great value 
on the other extreme of compilation, we 
may mention from the same university 
Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s Theological and 


Semitic Literature for the Year 1900, 
which contains 108 solid pages of titles 
of books and articles, carefully gathered 
and classified, on theological and biblical 
subjects. Such a compilation is of great 


value to indicate sources for research. 
& 


Blue Grass and Rhododendron. Outdoors in 
Old Kentucky. By John Fox, Jr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75 net. 

Mr. Fox sketches the varied aspects 
of outdoor life in the Kentucky low- 
lands with a charming grace and light- 
ness of touch. It is another note which 
he strikes in depicting the life of the 
mountains. The uplands are to him the 
more interesting half of his province, 
and we believe they will prove so to his 
readers. He has an evident keenness 
of observation and a happy gift of de- 
scription, and he bears a warm sympathy 
for the humanity he describes. His lone 
mountaineers are thus made real to us, 
and we see them in their daily life, 
steeped as they are in ignorance and pov- 
erty, with primitive customs and yet 
more primitive notions of social order 
and justice. Asa literary work it is well 
written and entertaining; but it is some- 
thing more than this, for in a sense it is 

a contribution to a right understanding 

of one of America’s great problems—the 

problem of educating the Appalachian 
mountaineers. 
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Later Poems. By Alice Meynell. New York: 
John Lane, $1.00. 


A very slender volume of only thirty- 
seven pages—so slender that a hasty 
reader may come to the end before the 
delicate fragrance of it all has had time 
to penetrate his mind. And further- 
more there is no single poem here or 
group of poems whose excellence stands 
out to every eye like some of the 
poems in the earlier volume, such as 
“ Renouncement” or “Letter from a 
Girl to Her Own Old Age.” Yet as we 
read these too few later verses again 
and still a third time, and savor them as 
one savors a new-flower, we find in them 
at last the same indescribable charm, 
only chastened now even more than be- 
fore, so softened indeed as to elude any 
but the subtlest and most inquisitive 
taste. There is no other poetry written 
to-day so perfect in its own “ convent 
cell” of refinement as these poems of 
Mrs. Meynell, which come to us at ever 
rarer intervals. So critical is the poet’s 
own feeling that to criticise adequately 
would be to quote the whole volume. 


“Why wilt thou. chide, 

Who hast attained to be denied? 

Oh learn, above 
All price is my refusal, Love. 

My sacred Nay 
Was never cheapened by the way. 
Thy single sorrow crowns thee lord 
Of an unpurchasable word. 


“Oh strong, Oh pure! 

As Yea makes happier loves secure, 

I vow thee this 
Unique rejection of a kiss. 

I guard for thee 
This jealous sad monopoly. 
I seal this honour thine. None dare 
Hope for a part in thy despair.” 

& 


Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War. 
By Edward T. Cook. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $5.00. 

It is safe to say that no more valuable 
summary of the history of negotiations 
between Great Britain and the Transvaal 
has appeared in print. It is thorough 
and complete in scope, and fair in tone. 
It is not impartial, in the sense of show- 
ing no leaning, as the author frankly 
admits ; for he holds that “ substantially 
Great Britain has been in the right and 
the Dutch republics have been in the 
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wrong.” Yet despite his conviction of 
the substantial justice of the British posi- 
tion, he has furnished a model of what 
such a summary should be. . All phases 
of the question, and well nigh every con- 
tingent detail, are considered. So much, 
indeed, is given that were it not for the 
masterly skill employed in arranging the 
material the whole would prove but a 
blind wilderness of data. With the great 
public, both in England and America, it 
is probably true that opinions on the 
South African war have become relative- 
ly fixed, with little likelihood of present 
change. Such a book can, therefore, ex- 
ert but slight influence on current views. 
Yet in the long run it must come to have 
a high value as an authority—as a maga- 
zine of stored facts out of which, among 
other sources, the more permanent his- ~ 
torical judgment of succeeding times will 
be formed. Mr. Cook was for some time 
editor of the London Daily News, and 
the substance of a considerable part of 
his book first appeared in that journal in 
the form of editorial or special articles. 
The matter was entirely rewritten, elabo- 
rated in detail and weighted down by 
copious quotations from a variety of 
sources and by innumerable citations to 
blue books and other official documents. 
a 

Captain Ravenshaw. By Robert Nielson 

Stephenson. Boston: L.C. Page & ‘Co., 

$1.50. 

Captain Ravenshaw is what Falstaff 
feared he himself might become, “ little 
better than one of the wicked.” Even 
in the pot-houses and taverns of Eliza- 
bethan London he achieves pre-eminence 
as a man of desperate fortunes and loose 
morals, ribald of tongue and swift with 
the sword—a consummate master of the 
art of “roaring.” But this “ bad man” 
of the period is not incapable of generous 
impulses. In the story he becomes the 
savior of a maiden, whom he rescues 
first from marriage with an aged fop 
and then from the licentious pursuit of a 
court gallant, concluding his notable 
services by marrying her himself and 
living happily ever after—on her income! 
The story as a story (and thus the au- 
thor would have it judged) lacks what 
Wordsworth calls “ inevitableness,” that 
is, the charm of spontaneity ; and so, in- 
teresting in a way, it is not compellingly 
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interesting. Considered as-an essay to- 
ward the interpretation of the private 
life of unimportant people in Elizabethan 
London, the types introduced are too 
few and those are too villainously noisy 
and too noisily villainous. The London 
of good Queen Bess was. not Paradise, 
but was it hell? 
a 


Treatise on International Law. By Hannis 
Taylor. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 


This “ Treatise on International Public 
Law,” by our former Minister at Madrid, 
is much more than a mere compendium 
of international law as it stands to-day; 
there is in the volume much material that 
will prove of interest to others than the 
student of diplomacy and the admiralty 
lawyer. The layman, for instance, will 
not pass over the brief characterizations 
of the ancient State, of the modern State 
and of the effect of the Reformation and 
of the Treaty of Westphalia upon the 
State system of Europe. Particularly 
suggestive to such a reader, also, will be 
the further material in which the sources 
of international law are set forth, and in 
which is traced the modern development, 
in literature and in practice, of this 
branch of public law. This requires, 
very properly, a cursory review of the 
work of the chief contributors to the 
science, from Grotius and Bynkershoek 
to Martens and Snow, altho, strangely 
enough, no mention is made of the forth- 
coming and highly important Digest by 
the former Assistant Secretary of State, 
Professor Moore. The principal treaties 
are considered in some detail, from West- 
phalia to Berlin, as is also the extension 
to the newly occupied continents of the 
European rules, this line of discourse 
naturally involving the discussion of such 
problems as those connected with the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Polk Doctrine. 
The concluding three Parts of the work 
are more especially filled with technical 
material, the author giving detailed atten- 
tion to the rights and duties of nations in 
time of war and in time of peace, and to 
the rights and duties of neutrals. Every- 
thing but the bulkiness of the volume will 
make it attractive to the general reader. 
Its value to the professional man cannot 
be considered here at the length which 
such a work may rightly command, but if 
it secures, in association with the other 
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volumes available or in course of prepara- 
tion, a position equal to the author’s 
“Growth of the English Constitution,” 
little more can be desired. 


& 


The War of the Civilizations. By George 
Lynch. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., $2.00. 

The fact that China was one of the 
nations represented at the Hague Confer- 
ence gives a cutting irony to Mr. Lynch’s 
arraignment of the Allies for their wan- 
tonly destructive march to Peking. The 
public still awaits a criticism of that un- 
professional and dilatory campaign from 
the standpoint of military science, but it 
will take satisfaction in the spirit of fair 
play that dignifies this account, which 
otherwise is simply revised war cor- 
respondence. The author’s sympathy 
with the Chinese would carry more 
weight, however, if his knowledge of the 
“ Boxer ” movement were more accurate. 
In the representations upon which is 
based his hero-worship of the Dowager 
Empress he has evidently been imposed 
upon. 

as 
A Little Book of Tribune Verse. By Eugene 


Field. Collected by J. G. Brown. Den- 
ver: Tandy, Wheeler & Co., $1.50. 


This collection was perhaps inevitable 
and will be welcomed by those who de- 
sire the complete work of Eugene Field. 
In subject these pieces cover much the 
same range as his later work,—lullabies, 
“humorous ” and “ Western ” verse, and 


parodies. In the first Field is no more 
than Stevenson a “ Laureate of Child- 
hood.” Stevenson expressed what a man 
likes in childhood; Field, what a mother 
likes. Witness his preposterous infant 
that speaks of its eyes as “ Mamma’s 
jewels— 
“Set in a bonny dimpled face, 
And shadowed with golden hair.” 


Neither expresses what a child likes in 
childhood. The other poems lose effect 
by being grouped together, for their 
“humor” is of the usual newspaper 
sort,—two or three serious sounding 
stanzas with a studied bathos at the end. 
Their author would himself have smiled, 
—and not altogether comfortably—at 
the unearthing and republishing of these 
early “ gems of wit.” 





LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


ProFessor Jeps’s “ Modern Greece” has 
attained the dignity of the Eversley Series. 


....The American Historical Association 
has awarded the Justin-Winsor prize for 1901 
to U. B. Phillips, president of the Columbia 
Graduate Club, for a monograph on “ Georgia 
and States Rights.” 


...-Among the more recent issues of The 
Beacon Biographies are “ Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” by James Schouler, and “Samuel F. 
B. Morse,” by John Trowbridge. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.; 75 cents each.) 


....-At the age of 88 Aubrey Thomas de 
Vere has died. His father was Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, the friend of Wordsworth, and a 
writer of sonnets much admired by Words- 
worth. Aubrey de Vere, the son, was a Cath- 
olic and Celtic poet of no little distinction. 


....A handsome memorial volume, edited 
by Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
contains a report of the exercises at the dedi- 
cation of the society’s new building, with a 
description of the building and much interest- 
ing historical matter. 


....A committee of the American Histori- 
cal Association is urging the creation in this 
State of a State Record Commission furnished 
by law with authority and resources which 
will enable it to supplement and, where neces- 
sary, control the work of town, village, coun- 
ty and city clerks in preserving local records. 
The committee gives a deplorable account of 
the manner in which these valuable documents 
are neglected and sometimes even deliberate- 
ly destroyed in the smaller towns of the State. 
Massachusetts has already adopted measures 
of the kind demanded for New York, and the 
results have there been most commendable. 


....These stanzas from “ The Destiny,” by 
Florence Brooks, give no adequate idea of 
the passionate love lyrics that make up the 
volume, but they have a fine free rhythm: 


“Come to me, little one, are you afraid? 
See how the storm blows keen on the sea, 
Straining and streaming, unfearing, unreck- 

oning, 
See the white sailing ships tossing and 
beckoning, 
Hear the seas shouting and calling to me; 
Come to me, little one, warrior maid! 


“ Child of my heyday, soul of my blade, 
Slim as my sword and as fiery and free, 
See how the storm skies are thundering, 
darkening, 
Loud is the song of the wind we are hark- 
ening, 
Child, O my little one, whisper to me, 
Wish me good wandering, warrior maid!” 
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Mrs. Muccins: “Your husband seems 
like.a man with an iron will.” . Mrs. Buggins: 
“A pig iron will.”—Railroad Gazette. 


....‘ Ha, I will fool the bloodhounds yet,” 
cried the fugitive hoarsely, and slipping on a 
pair of rubbers, he erased his tracks.—Yale 
Record. 


.../There is point in this story: A burglar 
whose night entry into the parsonage awak- 
ened the sleepless pastor, said to his helpless 
victim: “If you stir you’re a dead man! I’m 
hunting for money!” “Just let me get up 
and strike a light,” pleasantly replied the 
dominie, “and I shall be glad to assist you in 
the search.” —Boston Watchman. 


....“Good morning, Mrs. Smythe; would 
you please loan me your horse blanket?” 
“ Certainly; but what do you wish to do with 
it?” “TI am going to cover my feet in the 
automobile. It is dreadfully cold.” “ A good 
idea; and will you loan me your automobile 
coat?” “What for?” “I am going to the 
horse show.”—Chicago News. 


....Many amusing stories have been told of 
the inquisitiveness of Wu Ting Fang, the Chi- 
nese Minister at Washington. His running 
fire of interrogation, tho at times exceedingly 
embarrassing, has been known to result happily 
for the victim, as the following story indicates: 

“Mr. Wu was a guest at a large gathering, 
and in the course of the evening was intro- 
duced to one of the débutantes of the season, 
a modest and charming Iittle maiden of nine- 
teen. The diplomat immediately took an in- 
terest in her past, present and future, and, af- 
ter inquiring as to her age, asked: 

“*And you're not yet married? Why 
aren’t you? Wouldn’t you like to be?’ 

“The girl blushingly replied that she had 
no objection to wedded life, but that nobody 
had yet offered himself as a life partner. She 
thought that satisfied Mr. Wu, who hurried 
away, but not so. A little while later the pop- 
ular Minister reappeared, accompanied by a 
young naval officer, lately out of the Academy, 
whom he introduced something after this 
fashion: ; 

“* Miss Washington, let me present Mr. 
Turret. He’s not married either, and he wants 
to be, for he has just told me so. You’d make 
a fine young couple, just suited to each other. 
I hope you'll be happy,’ and with that the rep- 
resentative of the Celestial Empire withdrew, 
leaving an embryo admiral and possibly a fu- 
ture, society leader blushing crimson and 
speechless with embarrassment. 

- “The best part of the story is that within 
half a year Wu’s matchmaking bore fruit, and 
the young people were married.” 

—New York Tribune. 
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More Expansion 


ONcE more this era of expansion offers 
fresh territory to the United States, and 
we are likely to take the three Danish 
West India Islands. It is the evident 
lot of all the West India Islands to be- 
come first the possession of,.and later a 
portion of, the United States. That the 
Senate will approve the treaty, and that 
the Danish Rigsdag will do the same, 
and that our House of Representatives 
will vote the money to be paid, we do 
not question. The deed is now as good 
as done. 

There are those who oppose further 
national expansion, frightened pessimists 
who are always expecting all sorts of 
evil, no matter what we do. They tell 
us that the islands are not worth the 
price, that they are a burdensome ex- 
pense to Denmark, who would be richer 
if she could give them away. Well, that 
is a common condition in business life. 
A man is often forced to sell valuable 
property because it costs him for taxes 
and maintenance more than he can af- 
ford, but for which he has the right to 
charge a comfortable price, because, if 
not worth his keeping, it is worth some 
one’s else getting. We shall make the 
islands a valuable possession. 

Then they tell us that we have no 
right to take the islands from Denmark, 
but only from the inhabitants. There 
must be, they say, a vote of the people 
there for annexation. Very well; let 
there be a vote. We do not object, and 
we do not care very much. The talk 
about buying men, as if they were slaves, 
does not disturb us much. In the first 
place the people have once voted for 
annexation, and we doubt not they would 
do it again, for it would be greatly for 
their interest. The only argument that 
would have any influence against it 
would come from fear of a race hostility 
in this country, which might do some 
wrong to the colored inhabitants; and 
that would not prevail, altho it might be 
fostered by a few Danish officials who 
will fear that their future office or pen- 
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sions will be endangered. But the pro- 
posal to give a plebiscite on the islands 
overlooks the Danish side of it. Den- 
mark is tired of the burden and expense 
and wants to throw it off. She can get 
from us four or five million dollars for 
her rights there. She knows she can 
get no other purchaser, for our Monroe 
Doctrine stands in the way and declares 
that, while any European Power can re- 
duce its possessions in this hemisphere, 
no European Power can increase them; 
that in any change it must be an Ameri- 
can Power that is benefited. Then Den- 
mark might conceivably offer to sell her 
rights to the people of the islands them- 
selves, and grant them their independ- 
ence and microscopic nationality. But 
this they cannot accept, because, first, 
they have not the money, and, second, 
it would be an act of consummate folly. 

So we are the only possible buyer, and 
annexation to the territory of the United 
States is the only salvation of these 
islands, as it will be for Jamaica and the 
rest of them. They will not thus be- 
come dependent or enslaved colonies, but 
will in time become free and independ- 
ent. President Schurman says that we 
should look forward to the time when the 
Philippines shall become self-governing 
and independent. So say we. When our 
thirteen colonies became States in the 
Union they came as free and independ- 
ent States, and free and independent 
they are still. They rule themselves and 
rule the nation. There may be Ameri- 
cans who expect to hold off Hawaii and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines from 
equal Statehood forever, but the people 
will not allow it. It is as sure as any- 
thing in the future that Hawaii will 
somehow get State rights within half a 
generation and Porto Rico within a 
generation, and Cuba also, when it asks 
the favor. If half the width of the Pa- 
cific does not frighten us for Hawaii, 
the whole width will not frighten us for 
the Philippines, when the time comes 
for which President Schurman and we 
hope. 

This we hold, that the United States 
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is the most favored and blessed country 
on the face of the earth, and that to 
belong to its territory and its people is 
the most favored and blessed lot that 
can accrue to our humanity. That is 
because our ideals of morals and of lib- 
erty and equality are the highest yet at- 
tained in government. Not that we have 
yet attained our full ideal or are yet per- 
fect, but there is no sign that the aim is 
lost, and other nations are following af- 
ter, where we have set the example by 
our Constitution of liberty; and we hold 
that as it is a benefit to any of the out- 
lying or semi-attached islands or regions 
to come under United States govern- 
ment, so it is a solemn duty for this 
country, as the custodian and almoner of 
liberty, to spread the mantle of its pro- 
tection over every unfortunate and im- 
poverished Moabite Ruth of an island 
that needs it. This is a case where we 
gain and not lose by giving. Is our 
grateful acceptance of our glorious heri- 
tage rebuked as vainglorious? We do 
not admit the rebuke. We are supported 
by the acclaim of millions of alien immi- 
grants. ; 

We see things differently from what 
we did a generation ago. Then San Do- 
mingo was offered to us, and President 
Grant had prescience enough to under- 
stand the value of the offer.. The failure 
of the Senate to confirm the treaty was 
the chief disappointment of his adminis- 
tration. We are pleased to remember 
that much as we admired Senator Sum- 
ner, THE INDEPENDENT earnestly con- 
demned his sad and mischievous opposi- 
tion which killed the plan. Now our 
people and our Congress have a clearer 
sense of our own advantage and a high- 


er sense of our stewardship of life, lib- - 


erty and happiness among the nations. 


as 


Honor and Expediency De- 
mand It 


It is the privilege of the men who 
oppose a reduction of the duty on Cuban 
sugar to testify and argue before a com- 
mittee of Congress in behalf of their own 
pecuniary interests. They have no right 
to misrepresent the facts, but we shall 
not denounce them for using the facts 
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honestly in an attempt to prevent the loss 
of a part of the industrial or commercial 
advantage given to them by a law of the 
United States. But Congress is bound 
to consider in this case the interests of 
all the people, as well as those of the 
producers of beet sugar, whose output 
is less than '6 per cent. of the sugar we 
consume, or those of cane-growers in 
Louisiana, Hawaii and Porto Rico, who 
supply 28 per cent. of it. The people at 
large are not represented at these hear- 
ings in Washington, except by the mem- 
bers of Congress themselves; altho we 
should add that we believe their inter- 
ests in this matter to be fairly set forth 
by the opinions of the President and his 
Secretary of War. The sugar men stand 
for the profits of their factories and 
plantations; it is the duty of Congress 
to act for the good of the greatest num- 
ber, for the whole nation. 

It can perform this duty only by re- 
ducing the tariff on Cuban sugar, and the 
reduction should not be less than 50 per 
cent. The United States is bound to do 
this by considerations of moral obligation, 
national honor and expediency. We end- 
ed Spanish rule in Cuba partly because 
the island under that rule had become a 
constant source of political irritation and 
danger, and a perpetual menace to the 
health of our seaboard; partly for the 
reason that we were deeply moved by 
the sufferings of the Cuban people under 
oppression. We served our own inter- 
ests when we drove the Spaniards out. 
The commercial result of that expulsion 
has been a loss of certain European mar- 
kets by the Cubans, owing to new tariffs 
against the island. To us Cuba must now 
look for commercial help. Here she must 
sell that crop upon which three-fourths 
of her people live. We owe this help 
to the island which, partly for our own 
interest, we wrested from its old com- 
mercial associations, and over which we 
have since retained absolute control. 
Before the world and in our own hearts 
we are justly responsible for its wel- 
fare, so far as that depends upon our 
action. 

When we insisted upon the acceptance 
of the restrictions of the Platt Amend- 
ment our moral obligation became even 
more binding. That amendment does 
not leave the Cubans free to deal as an 
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independent people with the nations of 
the world. It restricts their action con- 
cerning the borrowing of money, the ne- 
gotiation of treaties, and other measures 
by which an independent power may bet- 
ter itself or obtain relief from depressing 
conditions. It requires them to carry to 
completion, and thereafter to sustain, 
costly projects of sanitation as to which 
we have made a beginning. It binds 
them to maintain a good government 
and to preserve order, under the penalty 
of the armed intervention of the United 
States. The requirements of the Platt 
amendment, which may be said to have 
been imposed upon them while under 
duress, cannot be satisfied by the Cubans 
if they are to suffer industrial and com- 
mercial ruin. Such ruin can be pre- 
vented only by the tariff concessions that 
Cuba asks us to grant. This is the testi- 
mony of our military government on the 
island, of the Secretary of War and of 
the President. For these reasons we are 


morally bound to reduce the duty on the 
stigar which Cuba is now forced to sell 
at a price much lower than the average 
cost of producing it. 


The alternative is 
national dishonor. 

Consideration of the moral obligation 
continually suggests the argument for 
expediency or purely material advantage. 
Only by a condition of reasonable pros- 
perity on the island can the maintenance 
of a respectable insular government be 
assured, and such prosperity depends 
upon the marketing of the sugar crop 
at a fair profit. Bad government, dis- 
order, bankruptcy and revolution would 
make Cuba again a menace and a source 
of dangerous irritation. Such conditions 
would put an end to projects of sanita- 
tion, and our Southern States would 
again be exposed to costly epidemics of 
yellow fever. Forcible intervention, with 
all the evils in its train, would follow. 
We should have to do again the work 
so well done in the last three years by 
our military government on the island, 
and probably to do it under less favor- 
able conditions. The bright promise of 
a contented and well-governed island 
would not be fulfilled, and we should al- 
ways feel that the deplorable situation, 
with all its misery and cost, had been 
caused by our failure to respect our own 
nlain obligation. 
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Prosperity on the island, with the re- 
ciprocal tariff concessions of the insular 
government, will surely and largely in- 
crease our exports for the use of the 
Cuban people. For some time to come 
their earnings, if they have any, must 
be spent in buying provisions and in re- 
placing the various necessary possessions 
of which they have been stripped by war. 
Their trade would grow under condi- 
tions of prosperity, and we should have 
nearly all of it. If a few of our farmers 
should lose a little something in the in- 
fant beet sugar industry—and the evi- 
dence that they would lose anything is 
not conclusive—such loss would be much 
more than covered by the increased ex- 
ports of provisions and other agricultur- 
al products. Cuba’s imports are $66,- 
000,000, of which we supply $28,000,000. 
With continued prosperity she might 
spend three times as much abroad, and 
four-fifths of the total would be paid to 
us. Is not the reduction of the duty on 
Cuban sugar a small price to pay for 
escape from the evils and dangers and 
cost of Cuban industrial ruin and politi- 
cal disorder, as well as for the material 
advantages to be gained by the con- 
cession? 

There is something in addition to be 
considered by our protected producers of 
sugar, who protest against a reduction 
of even one-tenth of a duty which is 
nearly 100 per cent. upon the price for 
which Cubans must now sell their output. 
The annexation of the island would be 
hastened if the needed reduction should 
not be made, and annexation will mean 
free trade in Cuban sugar. Other sup- 
porters of the present tariff who are 
assisting the sugar men should also ask 
themselves whether a denial of the de- 
sired concession would not hasten that 
general revision which they want to pre- 
vent. We think it would. As for the 
annexation of Cuba, we regard that as 
inevitable; but prosperity on the island 
would defer it. 

Congress cught to cut off one-half of 
that duty on sugar, and should do it 
now. Honor, justice and expediency de- 
mand this action. The danger of politi- 
cal loss for the Republican party lies in 
the possible denial of the concession, 
rather than in a gracious and speedy 
granting of it. 
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The Dangers of a Conservative 
Theology 


WE spoke last week of the dangers of 
a liberal theology. Its dilution of the 
prevailing doctrine of inspiration puts 
God farther off from the Book, and so 
from man. Its critical attitude to mira- 
cles reduces supernatural interferences 
with the course of things, and so the evi- 
dence they supply to sight and sound 
of God. Its doctrine of the progressive 
development of religious truth magnifies 
the human and diminishes the visibly 
divine element in the Bible, and so weak- 
ens its supernatural authority, and may 
seem to leave it open to men to revise 
their judgment of the obligation it im- 
poses to a regenerated life of consecrated 
service to God and man. These dangers 
are very serious, but a conservative the- 
ology has no less dangers. 

We may pass by the subjective danger 
to the conservative himself, that of an 
intolerant spirit toward those of a dif- 
ferent view, just as we did not think it 
necessary to dwell on the combative 
spirit which a liberal attitude develops. 
The intolerant and the combative are too 
much given to what Eichhorn called 
“ snorting ” at each other. 

One serious danger of a conservative 
theology is that it will give the impres- 
sion to the world that religion is afraid 
of investigation; that it has a sneaking 
fear that its claims will not bear investi- 
gation. These are days in which the 
hunt after truth, through every highway 
and squirrel-track of research, is and 
must be made, no matter whether the 
squirrel-track run up a tree, or the high- 
way lead to the city of God. All must 
be explored; nothing is too trivial or 
too sacred to be neglected. Milton’s pic- 
ture of the eager search for truth, as that 
of Isis for the torn and scattered mem- 
bers of the body of Osiris, does not over- 
draw the glory and the obligation of 
this spirit of investigation for truth, even 
more passionate in our day than in his. 
If now Christian believers, instead of 
encouraging research into the history of 
the composition of the Bible, resent such 
research, and give the impression that 
the Book is too sacred to be studied ex- 
cept under their direction and within their 
limitations, then the men who are fired 
with the love of untrammeled truth will 
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surely be repelled from such a religion. 
They will identify it with superstition. 
Their contempt for the obscurantist at- 
titude will pass into contempt for the 
religion which obscures. 

This is no imaginary danger. We see 
it all about us. It percolates from teach- 
er to pupil, from the lecturer and essay- 
ist all through the people, and largely 
explains the sentiment of supercilious, 
patronizing contempt so often displayed 
toward those who hold fast to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Another serious danger of a conserva- 
tive theology is that of the intellectual 
and spiritual revulsion which comes when 
the extravagant nature of its claims is 
discovered. Some men have been hap- 
pily inoculated in their youth with a little 
healthy skepticism. They are protected 
in later years against the virus of un- 
belief. But many of us have been taught 
a mechanical doctrine of the Bible which 
makes it totally divine, with practically 
no injection of human weakness or error. 
When, by some sudden inlet of light, 
perhaps by reading some unsympathetic 
book, such people are wrenched away 
from their old blind, unreasoned faith in 
an extravagant doctrine of inspiration, 
they are very liable to be wrenched away 
also from all the religious faith which 
they had based solely on the word of 
God, as they had understood it to com- 
mand unreasoning acceptance because 
found in the Bible. When they seem to 
see the Bible undermined, all goes. They 
become scornful unbelievers; it may be 
of the silent kind, or it may be that they 
will “snort” worse than the advocates 
of the opposing theologies. 

All this tends, of course, to the dif- 
fusion in the community of a disbelief 
not only in the Bible, but in God him- 
self. When those who have been as- 
sured by their religious teachers that 
everything depends on an_ infallible 
Bible come to find that it is not inerrant, 
and then throw it, as well as its author- 
ity, aside, then they are open to the claims 
of such authority as they think they can 
trust, the authority of science, of geology, 
of biology, of anthropology. Here is the 
explanation of a large part of the ma- 
terialistic spirit which underlies, where it 
does not overlie, so much of the teachings 
that permeate public thought; or, if not 
the materialism of Haeckel, then the 
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agnosticism of Spencer and Darwin and 
Tyndall and Huxley. Why, the Bible, 
they say, would require us to believe that 
the world was created in six days, that 
Eve was made out of a rib, that there 
was once a Flood which covered all the 
high mountains. We know better, they 
say. We have proved Evolution. We 
don’t need to go to the Bible for our 
instruction. Away with it and its priests! 
Such an attitude is the direct result, 
which everybody sees, of the extrava- 
gant conservative claims. 

The old conservatism is passing away. 
It is already past in our halls of learn- 
ing. Here and there, like St. Helena in 
the ocean, there may be found a lone 
scholar who resists all the accepted con- 
clusions of criticism and science ; but their 
day is past. The danger is small now 
in our better theological seminaries. The 
chief danger is in our country pulpits 
and in our Sunday schools. It is there 
that intolerance is still in danger of 
breeding the unbelief, the infidelity which 
poisons the community because it throws 
off God, and makes it a matter of indif- 
ference whether a man accepts the su- 
preme resolve of a consecrated, and so a 
religious, life. The loss of God, and so 
the loss of the sense of obligation to a 
life of unselfish love, is the common dan- 
ger of both a liberal and a conservative 
theology. Pe 


America’s Inferior Position in 
the Scientific World 


AN interesting article in the January 
North American Review by Carl Snyder 
contrasts the small list of Americans 
who have been eminent in science with 
the longer list of European names, and 
arraigns us in somewhat the way Mat- 
thew Arnold did England when he made 
the startling but truthful statement that 
the smallest German university con- 
tributed more to human knowledge than 
Oxford and Cambridge with all their 
wealth. Similar articles appear from 
time to time, aiming to show that Amer- 
ica has no art, no literature, no archi- 
tecture, no music or no drama worth 
mentioning in comparison with the older 
nations. Such writing has its value, for 
_ undoubtedly the average American has 
too exalted an idea of the standing of 
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his country in the civilized world. So 
has the Frenchman and the Englishman, 
the Boer and the Cuban. But in such 
comparisons it is usually America against 
the world, frequently the world in all its 
past history, and we are reproached for 
not having in a hundred years produced 
a Newton, a Shakespeare, a Raphael, a 
Phidias and a Moses. Mr. Snyder avoids 
the latter fallacy to some extent by de- 
voting his attention mostly to those 
branches of science which have developed 
within recent years, and where, as he 
says, tho not quite accurately, “ our own 
country has had an equal chance with 
any other.” He shows that in such new 
fields as electro-chemistry, wireless teleg- 
raphy, cathode rays, neurology and bac- 
teriology American contributions have 
been few and comparatively insignificant. 

All this has, unfortunately, too much 
truth in it and it is worthy of serious 
consideration, yet in his effort to make 
out a case the author has introduced 
some exaggerations and unfair compari- 
sons. American scientists are dismissed 
with mere mention, while the triumphs 
of foreign research are eloquently de- 
picted. He names Cope, Leidy and 
Marsh “as potent factors in establish- 
ing the truth of evolution,” but he does 
not clearly show how their work on 
vertebrates, together with such men as 
Lesquereaux and Ward in paleobotany, 
Hyatt and Beecher in invertebrates, 
Dana in mineralogy, Hall and the corps 
of the national and State geological sur- 
veys, have brought this country well 
abreast of any other in the world in the 
allied sciences of geology, paleontology 
and mineralogy, altho until recently our 
museums could not compare with those 
of Europe in endowment and equipment. 

Mr. Snyder says that “the history of 
this wonderful science (chemistry) could 
be written in full detail without mention 
of perhaps more than a single American 
name” (Willard Gibbs). On the con- 
trary, American work occupies a good 
many pages in “ Beilstein,” and in any 
organic chemistry the names of Remsen 
and Nef and their pupils will be found 
frequently in the references. Of the 
original matter published in chemistry 
every year, amounting to 20,000 pages, 
American chemists contribute about 
two thousand. It is true this is not 
our share; we should do at least a fourth 
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of the world’s work in any science, but 
it is worth mentioning. In physics, the 
interferometer and the echelon spectro- 
scope of Michelson (whom Mr. Snyder 
calls Michaelson) are as important as the 
electrical furnace of Moissan (which he 
spells Moisson). He omits reference to 
botany, where our work, at least in tax- 
onomy, has been as good as any. No 
investigations on the chemistry of food 
and the way it is used in the human body 
have been made in Europe which com- 
pare in extent and thoroughness with 
those of Atwater and others in this coun- 
try. Mr. Snyder lays special stress on 
the application of the ionic theory of 
solution to the mechanism of living tis- 
sues, even going so far as to say “ that 
if we have a complete theory of solutions 
we shall have a complete theory of life,” 
but the does not mention that the group 
of experimental zoologists which we as- 
sociate with Wood’s Holl have done as 
much. as any in this very line of investi- 
gation. Is not experimental psychology 
entitled to rank as a science? If so, 


surely such men as James, Hall, Scrip- 
ture and others are entitled to credit for 
having helped to make it one. 

We shall not attempt a rebuttal of the 
argument by counter claims, but the 
truth lies between Fourth of July rant 


and fashionable pessimism, and we 
should know our real position. Not one 
of the Nobel prizes for the greatest dis- 
coveries in medicine, physics and chem- 
istry, the most important work in litera- 
ture and for the promotion of peace 
came to America, and, what is worse, 
there was scarcely an American name 
mentioned in the competition. This 
is to be taken, not with resentment nor 
with charges of partiality, but as an evi- 
dence of the judgment of a body of men 
as competent and unbiased by position 
and nationality as could be found. 

It must be acknowledged that in origi- 
nal contributions to knowledge the 
United States is not in the first rank 
with Germany, France and England, but 
rather with such countries as Russia, 
Italy, Sweden and Japan. It is probable 
that for some time to come the best scien- 
tists, like the best apparatus, will bear 
the stamp, “ Made in Germany.” 

The fundamental reason for this state 
of things is that in this country, more 
than any other, the people rule, and the 
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American people do not yet realize the 
importance of scientific research. Our 
universities are ranked in the popular 
mind by the number of their students 
and by their athletic victories, rather than 
by their output of new learning. If a 
rich man wishes to do anything for sci- 
ence he usually thinks only of an ob- 
servatory with a very big telescope, altho 
an endowed laboratory of chemistry, phys- 
ics, physiology or psychology is much 
more needed and would produce discov- 
eries more important either from an ab- 
stract or a practical point of view. As 
Mr. Snyder points out, we have no na- 
tional university like the College de 
France, -and the Smithsonian Institution 
cannot accomplish as much in research 
as the Royal Institution of London. The 
contribution of Mr. Rockefeller for 
medical research, and the Carnegie Insti- 
tution are just what are most needed. 
We read enough and there are plenty of 
people who can talk. What we do need 
is to know more. We are not lacking in 
libraries, but we want better stuff to put 
in them. Yankee curiosity can be relied 
upon to learn about any new scientific 
discovery very quickly and Yankee in- 
genuity will speedily apply it to practical 
purposes, but so far these two faculties 
of our national geniits have been largely 
supported by foreign importation of 
ideas. There are grounds for the hope 
that the balance of trade in intellectual 
products will in the future turn in our 
favor. As was said by a prominent citi 
zen of (let the reader fill in the 
blank with any town he has an aversion 
for), “ When this town does go in for 
culture, she gets there with both feet 
and don’t take a back seat for nobody.” 
Let us hope that the same commendable 
enterprise will be shown in scientific 
matters now that public attention is be- 
ing directed toward our deficiencies in 
that respect. p 


The Evolution of the West 


Reports of accomplishments in that 
extensive portion of our country de- 
scribed somewhat vaguely as “the 
West ” indicate a measure and quality of 
development not fully comprehended this 
side of the Mississippi. The history of 
the prairie States is a record of evolu- 
tion. The striking incidents, the thrilling 
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situations, the storms, the drouths, the 
political upheavals and the financial dis- 
turbances command staring headlines in 
the press and are remembered. The 
everyday business life, the common con- 
cerns of the new homes and the steady 
progress toward independence fail to 
reach the public with the same insistence. 
This is always true of the development 
of a new country, and in consequence ex- 
aggerated ideas are entertained and the 
real underlying basis of progress is for- 
gotten. 

The agricultural West, which has 
come to mean the States east of the 
Rockies and extending to the Mississippi, 
has passed through three distinct eras: 
Pioneering, experiment and permanency. 
The first was encountered in the days of 
the prairie schooner and the border 
troubles. In it were laid social founda- 
tions and the basis of government. The 
second included the boom period, when 
financial bubbles existed alike in town 
and country, and when debts were as- 
sumed without a reasonable hope of pay- 
ment. At its end came the hour of set- 
tlement, when the mortgages were fore- 
closed and the despairing comment of 
the debtors attracted attention through- 
out the business world. 

Out of the stress of the time of settle- 
ment came lessons of thrift and economy, 
and these have been of value in the later 
accomplishments that are strikingly 
shown in the condition of the West and 
Southwest, now come to their heritage. 

A new immigration to the Western 
lands has been manifest during the past 
year. It is composed not of fortune 
seekers, who are asking for free land, 
but of men who have succeeded in some 
measure in the East and are looking for 
cheaper lands, where they can provide 
for their families. Not less than 100,000 
people have been taken through the St. 
Paul gateway during the past season. 
At Omaha and Kansas City similar 
throngs are reported. The railroads 
have carried the largest number of home 
seekers on their immigrant excursions 
since 1887. Lands have been occupied 
in sections deserted for a decade, farms 
have been sold by the thousand, the for- 
mer Owners moving on, with the con- 
tented manner of the Westerner, to yet 
cheaper sections. The largest mileage of 
new railroad built during 1901 by any 
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State was in Texas, 583 miles, and Okla- 
homa territory came next with 427 miles. 
It is an index of the remarkable develop- 
ment in the Southwest, for every new 
line means more towns, more business 
houses and more homes. Hundreds of 
men are working now on further exten- 
sions of the roads of that section and it 
will be but a short time until the now un- 
occupied lands will be as closely threaded 
with steel rails as are Illinois and In- 
diana. This means much in the equal- 
izing of the handicap which has been 
placd on Western products because of 
distance from market. The West is 
building up a market of its own through 
the encouragement of manufacturing in- 
dustries, but it is also coming closer each 
year to the markets of the world. 

The new period in the evolution of the 
West means much both economically and 
politically. The long years of crowding 
into the factory towns and great centers 
of distribution have caused some neglect 
of the agricultural development along 
practical lines. But now the West, with 
its more productive lands, has eclipsed 
the agriculture of the older States, and 
the changing of trade conditions . has 
caused a shifting of population such as 
to fill up the vacant places of the West. 
The great grain and cattle districts are 
recognized as permanent money produc- 
ers. Under the better understood 
methods of agriculture, and with the aid 
of irrigation, where such is feasible, the 
yields have astonished the nation. For 
instance, the five leading States of the 
country in the value of wheat and corn 
in 1900 were Kansas, Illinois, lowa, Ne- 
braska and Missouri. Nebraska pro- 
duced three times and Kansas fotir times 
as much as Pennsylvania, yet neither has 
a population of 1,500,000, compared with 
6,300,000 in the Keystone State. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
in the development of the West, and one 
of the least realized in the older States, 
is that the West is becoming like the 
East. The era of the sod house has 
passed away. The frame cabin has 
largely given way to the more commo- 
dious dwelling, that is as completely fur- 
nished and as’modern in design as those 
of the farming sections of the Atlantic 
States. The towns are progressing from 
the frame store with square front to the 
brick block with electric lights and tele- 
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phones. The farmer on the Nebraska 
plain, twelve miles from town, served by 
a rural delivery route, reads the morning 
Associated Press news before eleven 
o'clock, and is as familiar with the events 
of the world as is the farmer one hun- 
dred miles from New York.- He is for 
all practical purposes as closely identi- 
fied with the progress of events, and the 
traveler is surprised to find how complete 
is his contentment. _ The old conception 
of the settler as a gaunt, hungry, half 
clothed struggler with nature must give 
way to the actual picture—the owner of 
a fertile farm, that is fenced and im- 
proved, that gives a fair return every 
year and allows the farmer considerable 
enjoyment of the luxuries of life as well 
as a very generous supply of the necessi- 
ties. 

The evolution of the West does not 
mean that it has come to a position of 
assured affluence, as some excitable cor- 
respondents would have us believe, but 
that it has come to a better understand- 
ing of its possibilities, that it is gaining 
steadily in population and wealth, that it 
has conquered some of the erroneous 
ideas of the days of new settlement and 
is on the substantial way toward busi- 
ness independence. This is not every- 
thing, but it is enough to mark a new 
and important era in the development of 
the level lands. . 


Tuberculosis Contagion 


THE recent decision of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service that pul- 
monary tuberculosis is a dangerous con- 
tagious disease, and the consequent ex- 
clusion by the Treasury Department of 
immigrants affected by the disease, have 
been the source of no little discussion 
among medical men throughout the 
country. A resolution was presented at 
a recent meeting of the'New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine deprecating any such 
harsh measures and asking the depart- 
ment to reconsider the question because 
of the evils that are likely to flow from 
giving governmental authority to any 
such exaggerated notion of the danger 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. This 
resolution has received the active sup- 
port of the most experienced and con- 
servative physicians in the city and now 
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only awaits the presentation of more 
definite details at the next meeting of 
the Academy of Medicine to be sent to 
the authorities at Washington for their 
consideration. 

While we have learned that tubercu- 
losis is not hereditary but may be con- 
tracted by contact with patients suffering 
from the disease, it is not contagious 
in the true sense of the word, but only 
communicable. The danger lies in the 
sputum of the patient, and if that be 
properly disposed of the risk of asso- 
ciation with sufferers from tuberculosis 
is very slight. This is no mere theoretic 
conclusion, but has been demonstrated 
often in actual practice. Physicians and 
attendants at consumptive hospitals are 
not more liable to suffer from the dis- 
ease than the general run of the com- 
munity, and the mortality from tuber- 
culosis among these people is actually 
lower than among the rest of the popu- 
lation. The records of Brompton Hos- 
pital for consumptives in London form 
an absolute demonstration of this fact, 
and they are confirmed by the carefully 
kept statistics of the great sanatoria for 
tuberculosis in Germany which have 
been running for over a quarter. of a 
century. 

It is well to arouse the general pub- 
lic to a realization of the dangers of the 
communication of tuberculosis, but these 
are by no means so serious as the recent 
Government regulation would seem to 
imply. As the result of the terrorizing 
effect of the declaration that tubercu- 
losis is a dangerous contagious disease 
much suffering may be inflicted and no 
real good accomplished. Already in cer- 
tain occupations men suffering from a 
persistent cough are being refused work 
or are being dismissed. Needless to say 
a chronic cough may be due to many 
causes besides tuberculosis. Not only 
this, but workmen have been questioned 
as to the health of their families, and 
those who have relatives suffering from 
tuberculosis are rejected. These things 
are not possibilities, but have actually 
happened. In one case a poor scrub- 
woman was refused her usual work in 
an office building because she was sup- 
porting a tuberculous husband. There 
are many families among the poorer 
classes against whom the enforcement of 
such a boycott as this would cause un- 
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told suffering. There is absolutely no 
need for any such stringent precautions. 
The crusade against tuberculosis is 
the greatest movement in present day 
practical sociology and will eventually 
save the greatest amount of human suf- 
fering. It must not be allowed, how- 
ever, as crusades are ever prone to do, 
to accomplish serious unnecessary evil 
while working out its beneficent purpose. 
A rational insistence on proper prophy- 
lactic precautions is worthy of our new 
century. A senseless, cowardly dread, 
afraid of the shadow of disease, would 
transport us to the days when epidemics 
deprived men of reason and humanity 
and every feeling except supreme selfish- 
ness. We have had the announcement 
of late that various towns in New York 
and California were about to exclude 
tuberculous patients. How much better 
it would be to regulate their lives and 
habits so that they will not be sources 
of contagion. The death rate from tu- 
berculosis in the villages near the great 
German sanatoria for consumptives at 
Falkenstein and Gerbersdorf has actual- 
ly declined, instead of increasing, since 
the establishment of these institutions. 
The villagers have learned the precious 
hygienic lessons that constitute such an 
important part of the sanatorium treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and they have 
profited by them. ' 
Tuberculosis is a communicable, not a 
contagious, disease. All of the danger is 
confined to the sputum of patients, and 
if this be properly cared for there need 
be no fear. Long ago the Chinese visit- 
or to the Occident thought the carrying 
of a handkerchief a disgusting proceed- 
ing. The modern sanitarian agrees with 
the Oriental and adds the opinion that 
it may be a very dangerous habit. Some 
way of disposing of expectoration other- 
wise than the linen excuse must be pro- 
vided. If this is done and the sputum 
not allowed to become dry, to be ground 
up into dust for future inspiration, then 
the presence of tuberculous patients need 
occasion no dread unless the relations 
with them should go as far as the use 
of eating or drinking utensils, towels or 
napkins or the like in common with 
them. Common sense will restrain our 
generation from ultra-rational proceed- 
ings in this matter of the prophylaxis 
of tuberculosis, if only governmental 
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authority can be kept from encouraging 
the ever present tendency to extremes 
so characteristic of the popular attitude 
toward disease. 


The current 
rumors that our Naval 
Department has com- 
plained to Lord Pauncefote of the ex- 
cessive zeal of Capt. Lewis Bayly, the 
British naval attaché at Washington, 
make disagreeable reading. Whether 
they. are founded in fact or not, it is time 
that the system which not only allows but 
promotes espionage were brought to an 
end, in the interest of common honesty 
as well as of international good feeling. 
The recent biography of Lord Russell 
of Killowen, the late Lord Chief Justice 
of England, makes it possible to quote 
the authority of that eminent judge in 
support of such a reform. In sending 
to Queen Victoria an account of the 
Dreyfus trial, of which he was a specta- 
tor, he protested in the strongest terms 
against the practice of the Powers to 
use military attachés for discreditable 
purposes. Referring to the British mili- 
tary attaché at Paris, Lord Russell said: 


International newspaper 


Espionage 


“Ts it not painful to think that, received on 
terms of equality in French society, enjoying 
their courteous hospitality, he is nevertheless 
all the time, according to his duty, playing the 
part, in a less or in a greater degree, of a spy 
upon France’s military proceedings and ar- 
rangements? For example, he might this 
evening be a guest at the table of M. de Gallif- 
fet, and yet, upon returning to his rooms, he 
would, in the performance of his duty, be 
obliged to hold parley with a treacherous sec- 
retary of his host whom he found awaiting 
him, and who had brought him, for payment, 
a secret document of importance filched from 
the private bureau of his master.” ; 


The writer of the report added the 
recommendation that, if espionage of 
this kind must be kept up, it should be 
committed to the care of a different class 
of men, so that gentlemen in honorable 
service in the army should not be re- 
quired to soil their fingers with it. Lord 
Russell’s indignation was by no means 
excessive. As long as there is such a 
thing as war it will probably be impos- 
sible to exclude the deception of an en- 
emy from the recognized expedients 
of actual hostilities, but it would surely 
be practicable for the leading nations 
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of the world to agree to the observation 
of a higher standard in time of peace. 
& 


New Jersey seems to have made 
an admirable choice in its suc- 
cessor to Senator Sewell. Mr. 
John F. Dryden was a poor Maine boy 
who had ambition and wanted an educa- 
tion. He entered Yale, but was com- 
pelled to leave because of sickness. He 
then went into business, became the head 
of one of the largest organizations in 
New Jersey, and acquired considerable 
wealth. He is a man of high character 
as well as reputation for business abil- 
ity, and has not neglected his public du- 
ties. This is one of the kind of men 
that are fitly chosen for the most exalted 
legislative office. While wealth should 
not be allowed to buy a senatorship, as it 
has in a few cases, the qualities which 
can acquire wealth legitimately are good 
qualities in a senatorship or any other 
high position. We hope the time will 
never come when a man no richer than 
Abraham Lincoln or Henry Wilson or 
Garfield or Hayes or McKinley cannot 
aspire to the highest office, and equally 
we hope the time is far distant when 
jealousy will shut out from office a man 
who is as rich as George Washington, or 


Senator 
Dryden 


John Hancock, or Abram S. Hewitt, or 


Seth Low, or Theodore Roosevelt, or 
John F. Dryden. 


Mr. Edgar Stanton Mac- 
lay, having been ejected 


The Collapse 


f Macl : . 
“a a ae place in the 


Brooklyn Navy Yard, and being no 
longer therefore under the prohibitory 
order of the Secretary of the Navy im- 
posing silence, now utterly and complete- 
ly collapses. In our issue of October 31, 
in the course of an interview with a rep- 
resentative of THE INDEPENDENT, he 
stated that “certain naval officers were 
responsible for his reflections on Admiral 
Schley,” and that he “ had their letters ” 
to “prove” it. He now calmly admits 
that he has no such letters. He also 
says, in an interview for thé New York 
Commercial Advertiser: 

“No officer of the Navy or anybody con- 
nected with the Navy ever biased my opinion 
in reference to Admiral Schley, or attempted 
to do so. None of the officers ever 
approved the parts of the proof sheets reflect- 
ing on Schley. I never said so.” 
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And finally he now asserts that his 
charges against Schley were based on 
“the official reports of Schley himself 
principally.” He also denies that he 
called Schley a coward; he only used 
the words “ caitiff flight ” and “ coward- 
ly.” The investigation undertaken by 
Tue INDEPENDENT abundantly proved 
that there was no basis for Mr. Maclay’s 
statement that nearly every commanding 
officer concerned had corrected his proof 
sheets, and therefore Mr. Maclay’s denial 
at the present time was unnecessary. 
THE INDEPENDENT congratulates the 
very few officers—and especially Com- 
mander Wainwright—who refused to an- 
swer whether they had thus aided Mr. 
Maclay or not, upon the exoneration 
which he has now afforded them. 


& 


Before the invention 
of the system of pro- 
tection of native indus- 
try by tariffs, drastic measures had some- 
times to be resorted to in order to keep 
down foreign competition. In Rev. 6:6 
M. Salomon Reinach thinks there is an 
incidental condemnation of a protective 
decree of Domitian. About go A. D. the 
vineyards of Italy came to suffer a severe 
competition with those in Asia Minor 
and France, and Domitian issued a de- 
cree that half the vineyards outside of 
Italy should be destroyed and no more 
planted; and, as in the modern days of 
tariff and subsidy, he declared that the 
motive was “morality.” But Asia 
Minor protested, and an advocate, one 
Scopelianus, was sent from Smyrna, and 
secured, at least for that region, a revo- 
cation of the order. Yet in France, at 
least, the order was enforced, and for 
two centuries the planting of vineyards 
was more or less prevented. Thus Rome 
protected Italian viticulture by forcible 
limitation of competition, but it occurred 
to nobody, in all antiquity, to impose a 
protective tariff. 


The Roman Way 
of Protection 


The hostility toward the 
trade-union movement 
which the London Times 
has maintained for many years, and 
which has recently developed into the 
publication of a series of charges against 
these unions, is sharply criticised in an 
article in the January number of the 


British 
Trade-Unions 
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Contemporary Review, written by Mr. 
Clement Edwards. The charges and 
implicatoins of the Times are all aux- 
iliary to one general and sweeping al- 
legation—that the unions persistently 
seek to limit the amount of work done 
by the individual workman, with the re- 
sult of seriously crippling British indus- 
try. In detail it is charged that the 
unions set definite limits to the product 
of time-workers; that they oppose the 
introduction of machinery, payment by 
piecework and working overtime; that 
they place unreasonable restrictions upon 
apprenticeships, and that they demand 
an eight-hour day. Mr. Edwards has 
made investigations for himself, and he 
has carefully studied the minute investi- 
gations made by the Labor Commission, 
by Mr. Charles Booth, Dr. Schulze- 
Gaevernitz and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, and he denies emphatically that 
any of these charges, except those re- 
lating to overtime and the eight-hour 
day, are true. Some shadow of truth is 


given to the accusation of limiting tasks 
from the fact that the unions object to 
the “speeding-up” of machinery to 


dangerous degrees; but the main basis 
for the accusation seems to rest on a 
working rule extracted from the code 
of a Bradford Laborers’ Union (not a 
trade-union) which dissolved 33 years 
ago. Opposition to the introduction of 
machinery is also specifically denied, and 
it is shown by figures that piecework, 
far from being generally opposed, is in- 
sisted upon by unions embodying 57 per 
cent. of the total trade-union member- 
ship, while 18 per cent. recognize either 
system, and only 25 per cent. insist upon 
time-work. The decline of apprentice- 
ship is partly. due, it is admitted, to the 
attitude of some of the unions; but in the 
building trades it is declared that its 
present status is the fault quite as much 
of the employers as of the workmen. 
Regarding overtime and the eight-hour 
day, Mr. Edwards argues ably and clear- 
ly that the attitude of the unions is justi- 
fiable, that it makes for increased effi- 
ciency, a lower unit cost of production 
and a high standard of living. It is the 
conclusion of many who have studied 
this whole question minutely that the 
reasons for the admitted decline of Brit- 
ish industry are to be sought in the short- 
comings of Britain’s entrepreneurs and 
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working capitalists rather than in the 
attitude of the trade-unions. 


Js 


In an address to Yale students on 
“The Modern View of Life’s Purposes ” 
President Hadley talked of the reaction 
against the extreme worship of liberty in 
business and politics. He said it is of 
no use to talk of going back to authority. 
But he had a remedy: 

“We must rely upon the development with- 
in the individual of a sentiment identifying our 
welfare with that of the community. The ies- 
son of trusteeship is what we need, and what I 
believe the world is ready to accept as a prin- 
ciple.” 

That is good sound sense, but it is an old 
lesson told, not in the language of the 
pulpit, but of the professor’s chair. The 
“lesson of trusteeship” for others is 
simply the Golden Rule, and “ develop- 
ment within the individual” of such a 
sentiment is precisely the chief function 
of the Church. 

s&s 


Missionary societies can publish very 
little beyond purely religious books, be- 
ing limited much as Bible societies are. 
What is required is a wider literature, 
such as has, through a special society, dif- 
fused in China much needed information 
in science and history and public affairs, 
and has had an immense influence in di- 
recting public opinion aright; or such 
work as, through a Constantinople Liter- 
ature Fund, the Rev. Henry O. Dwight 
is committed to for Turkey. In a late 
issue Of THE INDEPENDENT Mr. Stead 
spoke of the wonderful work of Robert 
College, but the secret and silent work of 
the press has a similar importance often 
overlooked. 

“ 

In any asserted difference between Mr. 
Taft as Civil Governor of the Philip- 
pines, and the military authorities, we 
hold with Mr. Taft. The true policy is . 
to reduce military and to enlarge civil 
government. We believe that the victo- 
ries of peace are better than those of war. 
Besides, the civil governors of provinces 
are themselves soldiers, and their word is 
as good as that of the soldiers. We are 
glad to believe that with the appointment 
of a constabulary the military force ir 
those islands can be reduced within a 
year to 17,000 men. 





FINANCIAL 


Retirement of Circulation 


THE retirement of note circulation by 
the National banks is restrained at the 
present time only by the limit fixed by 
law, $3,000,000 per month. The full 
amount was withdrawn in December. 
Not only has the limit for January been 
reached, but applications have been filed 
covering February’s $3,000,000, and part 
of the allowance for March. If this 
movement continues, there will be a con- 
siderable decrease of the currency by the 
time when a large supply is most needed, 
in the harvest season. The surrender of 
circulation is due chiefly to the high price 
of the bonds which the banks must have 
as security for the notes. This high 
price, due mainly to Government pur- 
chases from an increasing surplus, is 
caused indirectly by growth and activity 
in business. Such growth and activity 
call for more currency rather than for 
less. Thus currency based on bonds con- 
tracts when there should be no contrac- 
tion. The present movement points to 
the expediency of providing for note is- 
sues secured in part at least by the banks’ 


commercial assets. 
& 


For Railway Betterments 


LARGE earnings during the last two or 
three years have made it possible for the 
railroad companies to spend great sums 
upon improvements in the present year. 
The plans of the Baltimore and Ohio call 
for $50,000,000, and perhaps half of this 


may be used in 1902. The Union Pacific 
has decided to spend from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000, chiefly on its lines west of 
Salt Lake and Ogden, and on the Ogden 
Short Line. The Atchison’s plans re- 
quire $13,000,000 for new equipment 
alone. Double tracking on the St. Paul 
system calls for $6,000,000. To the 
Pennsylvania’s $25,000,000 for rolling 
stock will be added other millions for 
road improvements and the beginning of 
tunnel work at New York. The Central 
may spend $10,000,000 on its New York 
tunnel, and as much more elsewhere. 
Mr. Hill’s Northern roads will find use 
for $20,000,000. From statements re- 
cently published one can easily make up 


a total of $200,000,000 to be expended by 
the roads this year on rolling stock and 
betterments of various kinds. The com- 
panies do not mean to be caught again 
with an insufficient number of cars. For 
want of cars they have lost millions in 
freights during the last six months. 


& 


National Citizens’ Bank 


Epwin S. SCHENCK, who was recent- 
ly elected President of the National 
Citizens’ Bank, is the son of a banker 
and was born in Brooklyn in 1867 and 
was educated in the public schools. For 
nine years he was connected with the 
Hamilton Bank, was assistant cashier in 
1892, and was president from January, 
1899, until October, 1901. The idea of 
merging the banks in the dry goods dis- 
trict has been talked of for several years, 
but nothing was done until Mr. Schenck 
carried through the consolidation of the 
Citizens’ and the Ninth National banks. 
The capital of the Citizens’ has been in- 
creased from $600,000 to $1,550,000 
and the surplus from $300,000 to $800,- 
ooo. Henry Dimse, formerly Vice- 
President and Cashier of the Twelfth 
Ward Bank, is Cashier, and the direct- 
ors include James Stillman, President of 
the National City Bank; Ewald Fileit- 
mann, of Fleitmann & Co., importers; 
L. F. Dommerich, of Oelbermann, Dom- 
merich & Co., and others well known in 
banking and financial circles in this city. 


& 


Financial Items 


A census bulletin says that the 
gross value of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the United States in 1900 was 
$15,003,127,682, against $9,372,437,283 
in 1890. 

....The steel rail mills have already 
booked for delivery in 1902 orders for 
2,350,000 tons of rails, a quantity almost 
equal to their productive capacity for 
the year. 


....The City Trust Company, of New 
York, of which James Ross Curran is 
President, has declared a dividend of 
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four per cent., payable February Ist. 
The deposits, which have increased fifty 
per cent. during the past year, now 
amount to $16,000,000. 


....The Audit Company, of New 
York has added to its directorate Wil- 
liam B. Leeds, President of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad; Du- 
mont Clarke, and T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, of Boston. 


....oubscriptions received in this 
country, chiefly by New York houses, 
for the new Imperial German loan of 
300,000,000 marks were sufficient to 
cover the entire issue; but as the loan is 
said to have been oversubscribed sixty 
times, the American allotment will be 
small. 


....For the calendar year 1901 the 
exports were $1,465,514,139, or a little 
less than those of 1900, but about $200,- 
000,000 more than those of any other 
year. Imports were $880,405,346, show- 
ing an increase of $51,000,000 over 1900 
and of $50,000,000 over the “ record” 
year of 1892. 


....The Trust Companies of New 
York State make a remarkable showing 
for the past calendar year. Loans (on 
collateral and personal security) were 
increased from $427,751,480 to $582,- 
116,006, and deposits (in trust and 
otherwise) from $642,121,769 to $792,- 
931,723. There was a gain of $11,000,- 
000 in profits. 


....Sales of bank stock were made 
last week at the following prices: Bank 
of Commerce, 35234; Fourth National, 
238%; Chatham, 339%; Oriental, 221; 
Bowery, 334; Importers and Traders, 
627% ; Bank of State of New York, 172; 
National Citizens’, 243; Central Na- 
tional, 205; National City, 611; National 
Park, 640% ; Hanover, 68414; Mechan- 
ics’, 302%; Shoe and Leather, 125%; 
Bank of North America, 351. 


....The actual output of pig iron in 
this country during the last three months 
of 1901 was 4,018,455 tons, or at the rate 
of a little more than 18,000,000 tons a 


year. The London Economist's esti- 
mate of 16,000,000 is a little too high, as 
the total was in the neighborhood of 15,- 
500,000. We did not pass Great Britain 
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in iron output until four years ago, but 
the Economist’s estimate of only 8,200,- 
ooo tons for British furnaces last year 
(a decrease of 700,000) shows how 
rapidly and enormously our output has 
grown since 1896. 


....-The portraits of Presidents of 
corporations, however unbroken in line 
as a record of business history, are apt 
to vary greatly in artistic direction. 
Hence our pleasure in noting a portrait 
of Mr. Richard Delafield, President of 
the National Park Bank, of New York, 
which has recently taken its place in the 
Directors’ room. In a broadly painted 
three-quarters length, Mr. A. Q. Collins, 
the artist, portrays a massive, forceful, 
kindly man. The face is strong in char- 
acter and pose, with a big sweep of hon- 
est line and color which will gain in 
solidity and harmony, as time has proved 
in earlier portraits, like that of President 
Evans, of the Art Students’ League. 


....5ome recent changes in the direc- 
torates of leading banks in this city may 
be mentioned: J. Pierpont Morgan, John 
A. McCall, D. Willis James, James J. 
Hill, James A. Blair, John J. Mitchell 
and William H. Moore have been added 
to the directorate of the First National 
Bank ; George F. Baker, President of the 
First National, becomes a Director of 
the Chase National Bank; General Louis 
Fitzgerald and George J. Gould enter the 
directorate of the Western National 
Bank; Edgar L. Marston, of Blair & 
Co., becomes a Director of the Mechan- 
ics’; William Ziegler, Hampden E. 
Tener, Jr., Samuel Crooks and Samuel 
S. Conover were elected new Directors 
in the Irving National; Charles H. Mar- 
shall, Cord Meyer and John S. Phipps 
become Directors of the Hanover Na- 
tional; John E. Weeks, of the Produce 
Exchange; Abraham Stern, of the Na- 
tional Broadway; Eugene G. Blackford 
of the Market and Fulton; Henry A. 
Czesar and Marcus M. Marks of the 
Butchers’ and Drovers’; Robert H. 
Swayze, David F. Butcher, Cornelius B. 
Mitchell and Newton E. Stout, of the 
National Shoe and Leather, and William 
J. Matheson and Gordon Macdonald, of 
the Bank of New York. 


....Dividend announced: 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. ‘quar- 
terly), 134 per cent., payable Feb. 15th. 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company 


Ow1nc to the resignation last week of 
Amzi Dodd, the honored President of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Frederick Frelinghuysen was 
elected President. Mr. Dodd became 
Mathematician of the company in 1863, 
succeeding Justice Bradley, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
was elected President in 1882. During 
his thirty-nine years of service, including 
twenty years as President, Mr. Dodd has 
made the Mutual Benefit respected at 
home and honored in all parts of the 
United States. His resignation as Presi- 
dent was accepted with regret, but he 
continues as a member of the Board of 
Directors and also as General Counsel. 

The new President, Frederick Freling- 
huysen, was born in Newark, in 1849, 
attended school at the Newark Academy, 
and was graduated from Rutgers Col- 
lege in 1868. As a lawyer he had a large 
chancery practice, and was appointed re- 
ceiver of the Mechanics’ Bank of New- 
ark in 1881. In 1887 he became Presi- 
dent of the Howard Savings Institution, 
the largest and strongest savings bank 
in New Jersey. He is the son of Fred- 
erick Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State 
under President Arthur. Owing to the 
resignation of James B. Pearson, for 
twenty-six years Vice-President, Bloom- 
field J. Miller was elected Vice-President. 
Mr. Miller was born in Newark in 1849, 
was educated at the Newark Academy, 
and in the scientific department of Rut- 
gers College, and in 1867 entered the 
service of the Mutual Benefit in the 
Mathematical Department, Mr. Amzi 
Dodd being at that time the Mathema- 
tician. Mr. Miller has always taken a 
great interest in the affairs of the com- 
pany both in its mathematical and execu- 
tive departments. In 1871 he was made 
Actuary, and in 1882, when Mr. Dodd 
became President, he was made Mathe- 
matician. He was elected a Director 
and Second Vice-President in 1894. The 
Mutual Benefit, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for more than fifty- 
seven years, now has assets of $76,839,- 
027, an increase during the past year of 


$3,881,005. The surplus is $4,905,821, 
or, reckoning assets at the market value, 
the surplus would be $6,477,343. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The fifty-fourth annual statement of the 
United States Branch of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe shows total assets Decem- 
ber 31st, 1901, of $10,316,391, a gain of $511,- 

. The reserve for premiums and other 
claims is $5,716,274, and the net surplus $4,- 
600,116. 


NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


In presenting its first annual statement to 
the public, the National Union Fire Insurance 
Company, of Pittsburg, shows total assets of 
$880,169. The reserve for reinsurance, losses 
and other liabilities is $155,451. The cash cap- 
ital is $500,000 and the net surplus $229,717. 
The! president of the company is J. E. Arrott. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Among the insurance statements appearing 
this week is the ninety-second annual state- 
ment of the American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, which shows total as- 
sets January Ist, 1902, of $2,360,886. The re- 
serve for reinsurance and other claims is $1,- 
544,609, and the net surplus $136,713. The 
capital stock is $500,000. Thomas H. Mont- 
gomery is President, and Richard Maris is 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The annual statement of the National Fire 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, just pub- 
lished, shows total assets of $5,424,437, an in- 
crease during the past year of $572,647. The 
reserve for reinsurance has increased in the 
same period $510,066, being now $2,555,486. 
There was also an increase in net premium in- 
come of $782,337. The capital stock of the 
company is $1,000,000 and the net surplus, 
$1,481,273. James Nichols is President, B. R. 
Stillman is Secretary. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The annual statement of the Trustees of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, of this 
city, is published on another page of this issue. 
It shows premiums marked off during the year 
1901 of $3,512,380; losses paid during the year, 
less salvage and reinsurance, amounting to 
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$1,650,304. The total assets are $10,972,349, 
a gain over the previous year of $457,609. The 
usual interest and dividends are announced. 
The president of the company is A. A. Raven 
and the Secretary is J. H. Chapman. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The statement of the financial condition of 
the Provident Life and Trust Company at the 
close of business December 31st, 1901, shows 
assets amounting to $46,144,797, an increase 
during the year of $3,135,164. The net sur- 
plus has increased in the same period $1,540,- 
145, being now $6,831,229. The insurance in 
force amounts to $141,974,722. The President 
of the company is Samuel R. Shipley, and the 
Manager of the Insurance Department is 
Joseph Ashbrook. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK. 


The income of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company for 1901 was $2,943,825, and the 
disbursements for the same period were $2,- 
506,251. The assets January Ist, 1902, were 
$16,945,830, and the liabilities, including a fund 
of $100,000 to provide for a possible deprecia- 
tion in assets, were $15,136,924, leaving a ‘net 
surplus of $1,808,906. The annual statement 
of the company shows a gain in income, assets, 
surplus, new business written and insurance in 
force. The President is Henry B. Stokes. 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 


For sixty-seven years, without interruption, 
the Greenwich Insurance Company, of this 
city, has conducted a successful business. The 
sixty-seventh annual statement just published 
shows assets of $2,070,226, a gain for the year 
1901 of $179,809. The reserve premium fund 
by the New York standard has increased dur- 
ing the same. period $183,898, and is now 
$1,307,055. The reserve for losses and all 
other claims is $426,614, and the net surplus 
$135,656. The cash capital is $200,000. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


The annual statement of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance Company, of Portsmouth, N. 
H., of which the Hon. Frank Jones is Presi- 
dent, is published on another page of this 
issue. By comparison with the statement is- 
sued a year ago, we find substantial gains in 
the following items: the assets, which are 
now $580,150, have increased $24,775; the re- 
insurance reserve has gained $8,469, being now 
$228,520; the surplus, which is $101,400, has 
increased $5,522; the total income for the 
year was $348,304, a gain over the previous 
year of $38,066. The excess of income over 
expenditures was $26,299. The net premiums 
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written in 1901 amounted to $326,900, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $21,435. The 
Secretary of the company is A. F. Howard. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J. 


Those who direct the affairs of the Pruden- 
tial may well be proud of the record of 1go1, 
as shown in their twenty-sixth annual state- 
ment. The amount of life insurance written 
during the year was over $273,000,000, as 
against $249,000,000 in 1900. The income for 
the year was nearly $29,000,000, and the total 
assets January Ist, 1902, $48,630,571, a gain 
for 1901 of $8,030,580. The reserve on poli- 
cies is $41,012,766, and the surplus to policy- 
holders $6,864,605, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of $454,474. During the twenty-six 
years of its existence the Prudential has paid 
to its policyholders more than $58,000,000, and 
has now nearly 4% million policies in force 
affording protection to more than a million 
families by insurance amounting to over $703,- 
000,000. The policyholders as well as the of- 
ficers are to be congratulated on this magnifi- 
cent showing. The President of the company 
is John F. Dryden, who has just been chosen 
United States Senator to succeed the late Gen- 
eral Sewell. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


The fifty-sixth annual report of the Board 
of Directors of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company shows that a large and satisfac- 
tory amount of new business was done during 
the year just ended. There were in force De- 
cember 31st, 1900, 29,889 policies, insuring 
$80,889,007. On December 31st, 1901, there 
were in force 32,356 policies, insuring $87,424,- 
149, showing a net gain for the year of insur- 
ance in force amounting to $6,535,052, and in 
the number of policies, 2,467. The income 
from premiums during the year 1901 was 
$3,361,074. Payments to policyholders for 
death claims, maturing endowments, dividends 
and policies surrendered, amounted to $1,740,- 
024, and expenses of all other kinds to $793,- 
132. The total assets of the company, January 
Ist, 1902, were $18,090,622, being an increase 
for the year of $1,642,904. The net surplus, 
which was also increased, is now $2,021,552. 
It is interesting to note the growth of the com- 
pany during the past ten years as shown by the 
following figures: Insurance in force Decem- 
ber 31st, 1891, $42,657,817; December 31st, 
1901, $87,424,140, a gain of $44,766,332; total 
income 1891, $1,911,530; 1901, $4,176,152, a 
gain of $2,264,621; assets December 31st, 1891, 
$7,193,637; December 31st, 1901, $19,553,600, a 
gain of $12,359,972. The President of. the 
company is Col. A. George Bullock. C. W. 
Anderson & Son, of 220 Broadway, are the 
New York agents. 
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Humors 


They take _ pees of the body and are 
Lords of Misrule. 

They are attended by pimples, boils, the itching 
tetter, salt rheum and other cutaneous eruptions ; 
by feelings of weakness, languor, general debility 
and what not. 

They cause more suffering than anything else. 

Health, Strength, Peace and Pleasure require 
their expulsion, and this is positively effected, ac- 
cording to thousands of grateful testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which seencey and permanently drives them out 
and builds up the whole system. 


VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at —. 

Alls sted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

High-class Municipal and lroad Bonds on hand for f 
d 


lelivery. 
NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


Numbers of prominent people too honest to im- 
pose upon others, and too sagacious to be imposed 
upon themselves, use and recommend Dr. D. 
Jayne’s Expectorant for Coughs and Colds.—Adv. 











THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SHOREHAM is conducted on both the American and 
European plans. Itislocated in the center of the most fashion- 
able sect'on of the City, within five minutes’ walk of the White 
House, State, Warand Navy Departments, Corcoran Art Gallery 
and Department of Justice. Convenient to all the principal car 
lines and accessible to all points of interest in the Capital. 

THE SHOREHAM has all the conveniences and advantages of 
modern architecture, electric lighting, supplied with swift and 
-— —— service, all rooms heated, and is absolutely fireproof 

roughout. 

Rates, $2.00 per day upward a plan. and from $4.50 FW 
day upward on the American plan. ms with bath and suites 
consisting of parlor, bed-room, or two or more bed-rooms with 
bath connected, extra. 

The SHUREHAM is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, - - Proprietor 





EU OPE Best tours. Lowest prices. Sail June 21 

R Band July5. Address Edwin Jones, 462 
Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fall tour to Europe and Palestine, 70 days, $575. 


Tour Around the World, 20 Weeks, only $1,675 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL :: :: 
TAMPA, FLA., 7 A. E. DICK, Manager. 
Season opens Jan. 1th, 1902. 
Fine Golf Course with Turf Putting Greens and Tees. 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW :: :: 
BELLEAIR, FLA., - HARVEY & WOOD, Lessees. 
Open Jan. 15, 1902. 


Finest Golf Course in the South. Hunting, Driving and 
Saline, Through Pullman fast train service. Information, 
Se..8 8 Park Place, and Plant System, 290 Broadway, New 

ork. 








THE MERGENTHALER-HORTON 
BASKET MAKING MACHINES 





Eighteen Thousand Baskets a Day the Capacity of a 
Single Machine. 


The experimental stage is passed. Thirty-six of these machines are in 
operation at Painesville, Ohio, making grape baskets by the million. 





The report of the eminent patent lawyers, Baldwin, Davidson & Wight, of Washington, D. C., upon 
these machines, of which the following is an extract, is most conclusive: 


“ Our conclusions, therefore, are : 
That the patents are valid; 
2. Thatthe machines of the first two 


ing the largest protection ; 


3 atents are not improved machines, but radically new machines; 
“3. That these machines are covered by broad and compre i 


hensive primary or pioneer patents afford- 


“4. That the patents cannot be evaded except by machines which so far reduce the speed of manu- 
facture as would render them unimportant and not materially ae your monopoly. 
t 


“We congratulate you on the success of your machines and on 


the standing of your patents. 


e result of our investigation as to 
“BALDWIN, DAViDSON & WIGHT.” 





The stock of the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Company 
is the best chance for investment the year will bring forth. 
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The Price of the First Offering is 25 Cents per Share 


(PAR VALUE, ONE DOLLAR). 





FACTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


The people who succeeded in getting stock in the Mergen- 
thaler Typesetting Machine have been, and are now, ceagens 
the harvest which is the inevitable result of foresight. 
chance is now offered to the public to purchase stock in the 
Basket Making Machine. It is placed on the market at the 
extremely low price of twenty-five cents per share (par 
value $1.00), but from the rapidity with which it is bein 
taken it cannet stay long at this price, and those who ava 
themselves of this opportunity now will that their 
money invested is increasing from day to day. The past 
year’s demand for Fruit Baskets amounted to over TWO 
BILLION BASKETS, worth at wholesale over ELEVEN 
MILLION DOLLARS. The Basket Making Machine is no 
experiment. It is turning out baskets by the million where 
the machines are already working. 

About one thousand machines are needed to make baskets 
sufficient FOR THE PRESENT DEMAND. 

These 1,000 machines will reduce the cost of labor over 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS each year, which amounts to 
TWENTY PER CENT. INCOME on the par value of the 
Company’s capital stock. 

To this may properly be added the natural profits of the 
business, making a total of net income which will surely 

ush the MARKET VALUE of the stock to more than 

ICE ITS PAR VALUE. 

Those who now subscribe to the working and development 
capital at the low price of this first offering will not only 
be certain to get great returns in dividends, but will surely 
make large profits as their holdings increase in value. 

When it is understood that fully two billion new baskets 
are required every year, the stupendous task of fetting 
this immense number of baskets together by hand labor 
becomes evident. 

Of course it has always been a foregone conclusion that 
some day a basket making machine would made which 
would work automatically, but, up to a few years ago, noth- 
ing practical had been done, and basket men everywhere 
pronounced the idea of an automatic basket machine im- 
practicable. 

But in 1894 patent claims were allowed at Washington. 
With this machine as the ground work, the efforts toward 
perfection were constant, as the records of patents granted 
show, and when the final completing touches were added 
by Ottmar Mergenthaler, the renowned inventor of the 
Linotype machine for type composition, the work was abso- 
lutely complete. Meanwhile machines were set up and put 
in practical operation at two or three ints in the coun- 
try, and the most gratifying results obtained, so that to-day 
the basket maki industry of this country stands ready 
for the quick introduction of the machines from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and the perfected machines need only manu- 
faeture and management to become famous the world over 
as money earners and developers of the business. 

Machines are now made for the construction of all kinds 
and sizes of fruit baskets—for grapes, oranges, pone. 
berries, and for farm produce—protected absolutely by basic 
patent rights, with every attachment and improvement cov- 
ered by specifications allowed and on record for the exami- 
nation of all whom it may concern. 

Following is a list of the patents on these machines, with 
their numbers, and all who wish to examine them may do 
so by sending to the Patent Office at Washington or by 
ealling at the office of the company, 287 Broadway, New 


York: 
530,048, November 27th, 1804. 
578,876, March 16th, 1897. 
587,734, August 10th, 1897. 
635,374, 899 

635,723, 

635,725, 

635,726, October 24th, : 

55, January 29th, 1901. 
August 6th, 1901. 





680,726, August 24th, 1901. 
690,322, December 3ist, 1901. 

One thing should be borne in mind regarding the Mergen- 
thaler-Horton Basket Machines, and that that these 
machines are NOT M Y¥ the best, they are the ONLY 
automatic fruit basket machines ever constructed or pat- 
ented. There is absolutely no way by which any other 
machine can be made without infringement upon the patent 
rights, and any attempt to so infringe would be stopped by 
} a — States courts at once with a permanent in- 
junction. 

The United States Patent Office paid a most unusual 
tribute to the wonderful ingenuity of these machines by 
asking that the first one manufactured be placed in the 
National Museum at Washington. 

It must not be overlooked that the patents on the Mer- 
qeateeee Heres basket making machines are FUNDA- 
ENT. atents, showing an absolute originality 
thought and mechanical effect. This is most unusual, and 
occurs so rarely at the Patent Office that when one of the 
machines was set up in Washington to exhibit its work to 
the public, the Patent Commissioners themselves came 
night after night to watch its extraordinarily clever and 

ingenious work. 

Being equipped, therefore, to absolutely control the manu- 
facture of Fruit Baskets, the company present the general 
figures of the present demand for baskets and other memo- 
randa of interest to all who contemplate invest in the 
stock of the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Company. 

There are needed every year to move our at Hf 
crops over ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIO QUAR 
BERRY BASKETS. 

For our grapes, peaches, oranges, and truck there are 

— over ONE-HALF BILLION baskets of various 
sizes. 
The saving of cost of manufacture by these machines as 
against hand labor is over 50 cents per thousand on berry 
baskets and over $2.50 per thousand on grape, peach, and 
truck baskets. 

Thus it will be secn that from the one item of saving of 
labor alone, there will accrue to the Company three-quarters 
of a million dollars on the manufacture of berry baskets, 
and one and one-quarter millions on the manufacture of 
grape, peach, and truck baskets, making a total of two 
millions saved each year in making baskets to supply the 


servatively.computed to be 7 

There should also be added to these figures the great 
economy resulting from conducting the basket business on 
the scale here set forth. ese economies not only result 
from capable, energetic, and thorough management, added 
to perfect equipment, but also, and very materially, from 
the control of lumber stock. 

There never has been an industry under more complete 
control than the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Machine Com- 
pany will have of the basket business of this country and 
Canada, end those who join in perfecting the equipment 
will share in all increase of values as the plans of the 
Company are developed and the profits realized. 

It is figured that, carrying out the present plans of the 
Company, including payment for all patent rights, requisite 
new machines an i together with the acquire- 
ment of the assets of the original company procuring the 
patents, also providing working capital, will not necessitate 
the sale of more than one-half the capital stock of the 


Commence. 
This will leave five millions of stock in the treasury of 
the Company for future needs. 

Only such portion of the present allottment offered fer 
sale will be sold at 25 cents per share (par value $1.00) as 
is sufficient for the initial steps requiring prompt actien. 
The price will then be rapidly advanced to par. 


The all-important fact to all those contemplating investment in this Company is that EVERY SHARK 
18 A VOTING SHARE, 


All checks or other remittances should be made payable to the order of 
CHARLES R. BARLOW, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER-HORTON BASKET: MACHINE CO, 


CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


President, H. H- WARNER. 


Secretary, SIDNEY B. WHITLOCK. 


Treasurer, CHARLES R. BARLOW. 


General Offices, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Office, 
Atlantic National Bank Bidg. 


Philadelphia Office, 
Mutual Life Insurance Bidg. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 





ti! LUT Ti 


On Jellies 


posneesen as and pation, goreed 
thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


== keep them absolutely moisture and 
id proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 
pt in a dozen other ways about the 
Full directions in each package, 

Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











QUICK RELIEF, SURE RELIEF 


BROWN’S Bronchial Tro¢hes 


For Coughs and Colds. 


ae 
Fac-Simil Ahh tn foo en every 
Signature of é Lox. 
ARS RAS RE 





A Straight Shot 


Brought About by Accident. 





A lady who accidentally began eating Grape- 
Nuts and quickly discovered the strength that she 
gained, felt disposed to write regarding the food. 

She says, “Grape-Nuts has done so much for me. 
When I came out of school I was broken down in 
health from overwork and nervousness. Every 
summer during the hot weather I have been prac- 
tically exhausted and generally have lost five pounds 
or over. 

“Quite by accident I began using Grape-Nuts and 
thought I liked it very much at first, but the taste 
grew on me so much that I am extravagantly fond 
of it. I ate it all last summer and was surprised to 
find that I kept up with plenty of strength, my 
nerve force increased, and I lost no flesh. 

**T know exactly what has sustained me, for I have 
made no change in my way of living except to 
take on Grape-Nuts. I never tire of it. I always 
use it with cold cream in summer and warm cream 
in winter. This is a straightforward, honest let- 
ter and I trust it will be of service to you.”—Lucy 
J. Rowen, Cedar Falls, Ia. 











1877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 


_ We have successfully _treated all forms of 


CER 


.Without the use of the knife. As a result 

















and most — atly appointed private 
it of a special class of 


ng physicians are cordially invited, as our = gate 
ae aeaet <0 Gumipti ol ony ep Cancer or Tumor 
vice whe and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE ANDC MPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Adams, Mase 























1840-1 902 


Old Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 
Evergreens and Perennials 


Alarge and fine one of well-rooted plants, grown in sandy loam. 
Good plants, -—F sizes acoee planting; very cheap. Pri Cata- 
logue on appli 


T. R. WATSON, - PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R, and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 


Leave By way 0 Du 
$8:00 A. M , Hartford and Willimantic Pddbbectcectsnes bias 23 
19:00 A. M., Springfield and Worcester ~ 

M., +P New London and Providence............... s 

M,, * New London and Providence...... eee S, 
Springfield and Worcester... 
ir Line via Willimantic. ... 

don an enc 

d Willimantic. 


1 
KER 


.. 


«KE 


TOO OO Tea 


***¢« 
. 
. 


/ 





$prin. 
ew London and Providence.. 


KEEKEKRE 


Db 


= 
" #fimited Train, special tickets required. 
Through paises and aoe care by each mate. 
service same hours an same routes. 
— C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 

and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Cantrell's, 


25 West 23rd Street, 


Now have in stock a full and 
complete assortment of the cele- 
brated Graham Hand Made 
Shoes for men ranging in prices 
from $5.00 to $8.00 a pair. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


kly Ma, ne. Kkntered at the New York Post Office 
tiene Second-Class Mail Matter. 


pscription, Payable in advance : one year, $2.00. 
Terme of subsoripiale Copies, 10 cents. 


jes over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
a Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 


FINANCIAL 
WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
5% % to 8% divideud paying stocks a specialty. 


ferences. Sena for list. 
Highest baat To. STRAHOKN, Spokane, Wash. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office : Albany, N. Y. 


As afirst payment on $125,000 for 92,000 

4 1 oO ooo acres of land in Old Mexico, being about 

9 12 miles square. 50,'vv acres excellent 

bottom land for sugar cane, pineapp es, etc. Sugar mil!, hacienda, 

and several other stone buildings, 3, Wu head of cattle and over 

1,500 horses and mules, farming tools and implements, cart:,wagons, 
and a carriage, residence and store. Allin 4aing order, payin 

net, gold, $25,000 annuaily. If parties are eady,they may see al' 

by tive days’ travel. and ha ing same to 





ve an meg of exam 

tbeir satisfaction, taking this entire property with all —_—. 

nances, and go right on without any breakin operation. ly no 

a 4 but prompt action will secure this magnificent estate. 
er Properties, Stock and Bonds that pay. See 


s. P. KITTLE, 220 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


64 to 7 FARM MORTGAGES 


According to amount loaned and time for which loan is made. 
Secured on improved Barnes County, N. D., farms worth two 
to three times the amount of loan. Have invested money 
for non-residents for ten years in these securities and never 
lost a dollar. Send for list of loans and other information. 


MARTIN E. REMMEN. Valley City, N. D. 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Cnamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Five years’ experience as Jand surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will rece:ve money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Tur INDEPENDENT 'or my standing. 


DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


Don't he ay 5% from the government, but follow the course of 
conservative wealth to the rich farms of Iowa and Missouri,where 
money brings more. We place large sums for Eastern corpora- 
tions. but can handle smal! amounts too 

5% AND 6% AND SOMETIMES MORE is netted the investor 
and every dollar 1s secured by FIXtST MORTGAGE on farms 
worth three times the amount of the loan. Established 22 years 
aad not one doliar lost is our record. 

Booklet and List of Loans’ Free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY. 
5 Main Street, Unienville, Missouri. 


Q) OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


h 

( 

0 Sustness den, for whom { os teuns 

] ° whom iam ing. 

further culars. Send f let, “ 
yom Ava " ‘or pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTurtr,OxLanoma 
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HUDSON RIVER 
WATER POWER CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


5/,—30 YEAR 


GOLD BONDS 


Earnings for one year from contracts 

with General Electric Company, Glens 

Falls Portland Cement Co., and other 

parties - - - - - .- = $387,247 28 
Interest, operating expenses and taxes 125,000.00 
Net surplus for stock - - = = $262,247 28 
Price 102 and accrued interest. 


Send for Special Circular. 


E. H. GAY & CO., 


™ Basson, 181 Devonshire St. 
New York, 1 Nassau St. 
ai PHILADELPHIA, 421 Chestnut St. 
MonTREAL, Canada Life Building 





to 6% interest Through 

the long and severe financial 

depressions our first-mortgages 
carefully selected have stood secure 
without loss toa single customer after 
22 years’ experience. Write to us for 
our list of loans in the Black-Waxy 
belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for 
the causes and proofs of our success in 
the trying period between 1878-1901. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY BE. MORSB 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





1875-— —1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGLN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8S. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles § Hoyt, ¥. 
cis 
Frederick 


all parts of the world. 





An evening at 
home 
is not lacking 
in enjoyment 
when 


ACMNCT 


keep you company. 


The lightest, flakiest little biscuit you 
ever tasted. Just aslight flavor of salt. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


GOLD BONDS 


Twelve Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies in one city (Muin- 
neapolis) recently examined very 
thoroughly into an issue of Gold 
Bonds yielding 5% interest, and 
they purchased in amounts as at 
the left of this advertisement. Some 
of the same issue are still for sale; 
denominations, $100, $500, $1,000. 

If you would like to know more 
about these bonds write 


TROWBRIDCE & NIVER CO 
First National Bank Bulldi CHICAGO. 
60 State Street STON, MASS. 
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READING COMPANY. 


Jersey Central Collateral Four Per Cent. Fifty Year Gold Bonds. 
$23,000,000. 
Principal payable April 1, 1951. Interest April ist and October ist. 


These bonds were issued te provide part of the cost to the Reading Company of 145,000 shares of the 
capital steck of the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, being a majority of such capital stock. 


These bonds are the direct absolute obligation of the Reading Company (whose Surplus earnings 
over all charges for the last fiscal year were $2,663,000), and are secured by a Collateral Trust Indenture 
pledging all of said 145,000 shares of the Capital Stock of the Central Railroad of New Jersey purchased 
as above stated (the market value of this stock at 190 is $27,650,000), and in addition thereto 29,900 
shares of the Capital Stock of the Perkiomen Railroad Company, being the whole of its capital stock, 
less 100 shares reserved to qualify directors; and also 4,400 shares of the Capital Stock of the Port 
Reading Railroad Company, 

The ownership of the Perkiomen Railroad, which has a total of 48 miles of single track, is of very 
great value to the Jersey Central System, and the addition of this Collateral to the majority holdings of 
Central Railroad of New Jersey stock makes a combined value far in excess of the value of the Jersey 
Central and Perkiomen stock held separately. 

The Port Reading Railroad is a valuable asset of the Reading Company, furnishing as it does an 
outlet to New York tide waters for about 2,000,000 tons of coal annually. It has always earned a hand- 
some ~— over its charges. 

The Trust Indenture provides that this issue of bonds shall be redeemable upon six months’ previous 
notice on any interest date after April 1, 1906, at 105 and interest. 

The present net earnings of the Central Railroad of New Jersey are largely in excess of the eight 
per cent. now paid on its capital stock. The dividend at this rate, as will be seen, is more than sufficient 
2 provide for the interest on this issue of Collateral Trust Bonds without calling at all upon the Reading 

ompany. 
DIVIDEND ON 145,000 SHARES OF STOCK AT 8 &.. ++ +++ «$1,160,000 
INTEREST ON $23,000,000 COLLATERAL TRUST 4% BONDS........ 920,000 


We offer $4,000,000 of the above bonds at 95% AND INTEREST, subject to previous sale or change 
in price without notice. We recommend the bends as an investment of andoubted character. 


First National Bank, New York. Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 


January 21st, 1902. 











ELECTIONS 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK Henry H. Cook, 


Elihu Root 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. ta 


New York, January 16th, 1902 PON HE: Pinte ne: 


At the annual meeting of Stockholders of this Bank, held 
January 14th, 1902, the following-named gentlemen were D. Thatcher, 
unanimously re-elected Directors : Bichesd on, Bewerds, we Hq. Gelshenen, 
ugus ° . Salomon, 
J. Edward Simmons, Robert W. Stuart, Edward T. Bedford Sonne 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Bank 
Charles Stewart Smith, William 8. Opdyke, of North America in New York, held January 22d, 1902, the 
James G. Cannon. following officers were elected : 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr. | DL, SP WARDS 
J. Edward Simmons was unanimously re-elected President, 
and Mr. James G. Cannon was unanimously re-elected Vice- 


President. 











CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
of the City of Row Fork ono. with the Famous Water Marks. 
ew York, Janua’ - 1902. 

At the Annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, held CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
January 14th, 1902, the following named gentlemen were unani- Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass 
—s oe °M Bacon, Ji Arthur L. Lesher 

‘rancis M. Bacon, Jr., . . * 
DIVIDENDS 


L. F. Vommerich, 
Ewald, Flettmann, em NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO. 
m. Hal's, Jr., Frederick’ Southack, 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Pearson Halstead, 
Robt. B. Hirsch, James Stillman The Board of Trustees of this Company have this day declared 


’ an 
Jacques Huber, Henry B. Stokes, a quarterly dividead of FIVE (5) PER CENT. upon the capital 
. Edward A. Walton. stack of the company, payable February Ist, 1902, 1 to the stook- 
Ata meoting of the Board of Directors held this Day, MR. ED- | holders of record atthe closing of the transfer books on January 
WIN 8. SCHENCK was unanimously re-elected Presi 27th, 1302. 
MR. EWALD FLEITMANN was unanimous % L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretar 
President. HENRY . ye 











ice~ 
IMSE, Cashier. January 6, 1902. 
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Office of the PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 20, 1902 + 
* 9ist DIVEDEND. 


THE BOARD OF Directors have this day declared the semi- 
annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. ( , payable on demand at 
their branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, New York City, to stock- 
holders of record on this date. 


WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 





CITY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW oo ll 
At a regular meeting of the Board of be ett of oe Cit 
Coss ony of New York, held a 2ist, 1 divi aan of 
R PEK CENT. on the Seay St of said C Lenoeay was de- 
e ron | payable February ist, 1902, to stockholders of record at 
close of business J anuary 28th, 192, at which time the Transfer 
Books for the stock of said Company will be closed, to be reopened 


February 3d, 1902. 
ARTHUR TERRY, Secretary, 





OF 
WESTINGHOUSE © ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
No. 120 Broadway, New York, Jan. 28d, 1902. 
as a meeting ae ry: day it was 
ESOLVED 2 gatreasty dividend of ONE AND THREE 

gu ARTERS PER cr 2N (1368) upon the assenting stock of the 
Company be declared, payable February 15th, 1902, to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business on anuary Bist, 1902, and that 
the transfer books for the assenting stock be closed on January 
81st, at 8:00 0 — P. M., and opened on Bae a nD 1902, = 
10:00 o’elock A. M 





INSURANCE 





1851 1902 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


S,Jan. ist,1902 - $28,291, 564.38 
rime - ~ Fe) 23.85 
3, 386.1 140.53 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 





FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL. oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ~~ ooo 
Capital Stock, all onah.. oe $¢- 
Re-Insurance Reserve.................scscscccsee ‘S} bY: eB 33 
Unsettled Losses and. other claims.. od 
Net Surplus a 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $5,424,437 00 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. STIiLLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 








Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-!nsurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....62,360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Pr«sident. 








If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 





346 Broadway, - 


practical wants. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New York. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Standard Building, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


First Annual Statement, January Ist, 1902 
ASSETS. 





SHESERS 


g 


L ES. 
Cash Capital........ LIAB! ITI Ss 

rve for Reinsurance ........ sila ns teibeome SOE 
Reserve fur Losses and all other Liabilities 





OFFICERS. 
. W. TT, President. A. W. MELLON, Vice-President. 
. H. WILLOCK, Treasurer. K. E. COLE, Secretary. 
C. T. MONK, Assistant Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 

A. W. Mell H. K. Porter, 
Ch T. M. Armstrong, 

Fri Leopold Vlisack, 
H. Buhl, Jr., 
4. Stuart Brown, 
B. F. Jones 
John G. Holmes, 


James B. Haines, J r. 
William Witherow, 


William L. Abbott, 
George T. Oliver, J. W, Arro 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


honk eade th eceseoteceenseoans ---- $19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES 17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen, Agents. 


Ohe Berkshire Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or fa 4 insurance 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts on-Forfeiture 
Law,in accordance with which ali noticies of the BerK- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the company, 
its large surptus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder 
and the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 
T, H. ROBINSON, > 7 fi General Agent. 











a ee THE — 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, ~ - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, “ot geo cap gBullder 
E, H. PERKINS, Jr., ee, oe ta 
JAMES R. PLUM, . . .« Leath 


er 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 


Assets over - - « - 
Insurance in Force, over ~ 


A POLICY ix sux 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 





Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immedi and absol protection to the family and 
the estate, 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial, 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, are uns . 

if you wanta. policy for which you will pay about halt the 

remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
faserchangeable-Tarm Policy. 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S FRENCH, Vice-President. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


$30,924,972.41 
27 ,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1901, 
Liabilities = - 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions _— upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, pane, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company's Office, 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
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Ninety-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia. 





January 3, 1902. 


Real Estate $397178 54 
Bonds and Mortgages 882,402 55 
Stocks and Bonds 796,552 50 
2,700 00 

Interest and Rents Due and 20,996 20 
Ground Rents 19,520 00 
169,531 00 

72,006 04 


$2,360,886 83 

Outstanding Losses $179,563 76 
Reinsurance Reserve and Other Claims 1,544,609 50 
$1,724,173 26 


CAPITAL STOCK 500,000 00 
SURPLUS 136,713 57 


$2,360,886 83 


























THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B, KELLY, General Mgr. 





DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F. BEALE, 

P, S. HUTCHINSON, JOHN S, GERHARD, 

JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY. 
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Hon. Frank Jones, President. 
Joun W. SANBORN, V.-Prest. ALFRED F. Howanrp, Secty. 
Justin V. Hanscom, Treas. Joun W. Emery, Asst. Secty, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


firanite State Fire Insurance Co., 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Jan. ist, 1902. 


ASSETS. 
State of jiasnoehasetts, Giicascsabicsccscatccoscoukeccscel oo 
Bos: vn 8 


ate 


cp ewiiBr ee, 
SoezREEeRERE 


Peterborough, N 
Rutland, Vt. 4s... 





t 
e, Wis., 
Hillsborough County, 
Sonate County, 
kingham County, N 
SSihe County, N. 


nent en BNapotin 
abstbstatasetieasts 
£ SBSVSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSRVRSSSSSSSSzELSSS 


& 


LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid lomees pOaseoeeeesenoscscoccescccoosecsseecoeseesess 
Reserved for re-insurance 
All other Liabilities 


STATE OF =. bb re DEPARTMENT. 
an. 11 
This is to Contity nee on the eleventh day of January, 1 
I completed a examination of the a ie 
of December, 1901 the G AN- 
ANY, of the « city of Ports- 
te yo fab ow pot their securities d 
assets and compute.t their Habtiftes as set mp | in th 
the office of the aw and in the f its T 
summary of the result is as follows: 
Total Amount of Assets. - $580,150 84 
Total Amount of Liabilities, except Capital, Pe may 8: 
Capital Stock | ee uP. in Cash, - 000 CO 
Surplus above Capital Stock and all Liabilities.1 cane 03 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set 
my hand, and affixed the seal of the Insurance De- 
partment, this eleventh day of January, A.D. 1902. 
JOHN C. LINEHAN, Insurance Commissioner. 








- Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- Secretary 

- Treasurer 
” Asst. Secretary 


IODLEBROOK, ~ 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual I nsura.nce Company 
ew York, January 21st, 1902 
The $y > annuune with the Charter of the Com 
following statement of its affairs on the 
st of December, !901 : 
entdind m Marine risks ay ist January, 
1901, to Bist December. 


901 $3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies as marked off ist 


Premiums marked off a ist January, 1901, 
to 31st December, 1 
Interest received 
during the Led om { $275,102.19 
Rent 


ear, 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 





years we, $398,184. 81 
Occurred and 


were estimated 

and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 

Reinsurances. . 85.617.65 $197,649.63 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses .. ... $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. ; 
United States and State of New York Stock, 











- $5,403,824.00 
1,291,236.62 


City, Bank and other Stocks 
secured b 


y Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust meer. ecco 
Real Estate, corner Wall an 
ts, “$1,017, 000.00 


building 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 

om in the —y of oo pay! to pay 
losses e cies able ore 

> spade _ - 253.193.27 

225,710.12 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their —_ a ees et 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of vacua Se 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of he corti next, from which date 
all interest thereon wil The certificates to be produced at 
the time of paymen mt, and cance! 

A dividend of 4 per cent is declared on the net earned p' 
miums of the Say for the year ending 3ist December, 1901 stor 
which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TROSTEES: 


Ewald Fleitmann, 
eemens A. Griscom, 
Anson W. Hard, 


Gustav Amsinck 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldrou P. Browu, John D. Hewlett, 
William P. Boulton, Charles D. Leverich, 
Joseph H. Chapman, Francis H. Leggett, 
George C. Clerk, Leander N. Lovell, 
James G. De Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
William E Dodge Charles H. Marshall, 
Cornelius Eldert.’ George H. Macy, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS EL.DERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


BIN D ER Ss to hold thirteen copies of Tie INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us a‘ 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage incl’ ied. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Levi P. Morton, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Frederic A. Parsons, 
Henry Parish, 
Cocras w. Quintard, 
A. A. Rave 


G 
William C. Sturges. 
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Mutual 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


State 


Life Assurance Co. 


Fifty-sixth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1902. 


29,889 Policies in force January 1, 1901, 
4,756 Policies issued since January 1, 1901, 
24 Policies restored during Igor, 
Increased during 1901, . 
Additions made during 1901, 


34,669 Policies, ‘ ° . 
POLICIES TERMINATED, 
2,313 4 Amount at risk, 
32,356 Policies i in Sees Tenienty 3 ‘1908, Amount at risk, 


Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 





RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January 1, 1901, P . ° ° ° 
Premiums received since January I, 1901, 
Interest received since January I, 1901, 
Rents received since January I, igor, 
Annuity Certain Contracts : , ‘ ; : ° ° ‘ 
Profit and Loss, ° » , » ‘ ° ‘ . . . . 
DISBURSEIIENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 


Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, $1,311,966. 36 
Dividends, é . P < R 428,058.58 


OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, eer ah and 

all other expenditures 


Total disbursements, 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, 


ASSETS. 





Bonds and Stocks owned, . 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, 
Loans on Policies, 

Loans on Collateral, 

Loans to Corporations, 

Deterred Premium Notes, 

Real Estate owned, 

Cash, in hand and on deposit i in 1 banks, 


OTHER ASSETS. 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, a ‘ s ‘ 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $ 197. gut. 70 


10h, 076.59 $364,988.29 


Deferred $6 
: $72,997.66 


Deduct loading, 20 per cent. ; 
Deduct loading on Premium Notes, 


$80,889,097 
12,306,211 
64,000 
79,646 
210,575 
$93,549,529 


6,125,380 
$87,424,149 


$16,447,627.67 
3,361,074.53 
688,836.23 
108,471.87 
8,851.00 
8,918.38 


$20,623,779.68 


$1. 740,024.94 


$793,132.30 
- $2,533,157.24 
$18,090,622.44 


- $10,785 ,033.00 


3,003, 317.00 
1,271,627.65 
724,284.00 
82,150.00 
144,039.00 
1,710,000.00 
379,171.79 
$18,090,622.44 


$227,607.44 
972,197.00 


28,807.80 101,805.46 263,182.83 $1,462,987.27 





Total gross assets, 


LA 

Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, 7 ; #r7488, 170.93 
Death claims in process of adjustment, ; ° ° 5 58,723.21 
Claims on instaliment policies not yet due, = 10,533-00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, ; 26,000.00 
Premiums paid in Advance ‘ 5,405.28 


$19,553,009.71% 


Deduct net value of re-insured risks, 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


$17,586,831.49 
: 54,777.00 
Total Liabilities, $17,532,054.49 
_ $2,021,555.22 


H. ™. WITTER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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ERNE ~ SUrRERNRERSZEEURECHNN., |g 


GIANT STRIDES BY 


ein. - during 1901, over- - - 


Joun F Drypen, President. PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, ‘a % 
FoRREST F. DRYDEN, HORACE ALLING, $ ASSETS, end of 1901, over wa 


Secretary. ” Treasurer, $ 


T. C E. BLANCHARD, Jacos E. WARD, $ INCOME, during 1901, nearly 


Supt cf Real Estate, Counsel. < 


ne e eT ¢ PAID POLICY- HOLDERS, dur 
_— neatly - = = 


Cashi $ Policies in Force nearly 
astier- F, H. JOHNSTON, ‘ , 
VALENTINE RIKER, 4 re 3 Life Insurance of over 


LESLIE P. WARD, W. P. WaTson, $ 
Supervisors, Assistant Medical Director, : rounding with Ab 


EWE shinies teil aaa 


A Progressive Company in 
vancement of Its Policy- 
the Chief 


: 
; 
e 
5” 
, 
9 
. 


LESLIE D. WARD, EDGAR B. WARD, 
Vice- President. 2d V. Pres. and Counsel, 


EDWARD H. HaAmILL, } JoHN K. GORE 


ROBERT L. BURRAGE, 
Medica! Directors. 

EDWARD GRAY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Actuary, 


; Send Coupon. 
NGTH oF ‘G 
“STR E G Fill in this slip and send to 


4 . eM, 
GIBRALT 2) ie THE PRUDENTIAL, 


j ‘6h i ref j 4 Newakk, N. J. 
eed int 8% ie wy. Without er myself to any 
ar iv DS Sale 2% ~ action, I sha to receive free 

f particulars ond 5 A of policies. 


, 
. 
. 
5 
. 
} 
. 
. 
: 
: 
®. 
. 
. 
; 
, 
7 
. 
. 
. 
s | 
. 
5 
5 
. 
, 
a 
dur 
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ABABA BABA PABA BABA BABA BA CA CA BOACACAOGAGACQAGACQABAESB MENEMEAS 


A GIANT COMPANY 


AND PLACED | 


T -sixth Annual Statement 
years, over SB MILLIONS — anes 1902 —. 


ASSETS 
eS 29 MILLIONS Bonds and Mortgages $11,163,737 93 
; Real Estate 10,075,681 22 
ing 1901, over # MILLIONS R.R. Bonds and Stock (Market Value), 14,251,857 50 
- 7 MILLIONS 
4% Millions, Covering 


Municipal Bonds (Market Value), 5,977,992 03 
U. S. Gov. Bonds (Market Value),.... 112,000 00 

$703,000,000, Sur- 

solute Protection 


‘Cash in Banks and Office 4,285,411 80 


Interest and Rents, due and accrued... 362,020 30 

Loans on Collateral Securities, 915,000 00 
Loans on Policies, 728,189 34 

which the Safety and Ad- 

Holders’ Interests are 

Considerations. 


BQACABCA 
SEPSIS HEPEPHEHEHED 


Premiums Deferred and in course of 
collection (net) 1,658,681 21 


$48,630,571 33 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Policies, $41,012,766 oo 
All other Liabilities, 753,200 09 
Surplus to Policy-holders, 


$48,630,571 33 


ad 
—— 
eri 
“oO 
ad 
| 
Pri 
—_ 
ad 
= - 
aaa 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE, - - - > NEWARK, N. J. 


s 








_THE INDEPENDENT 


NATIONAL | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital Stock, - . . -  $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 2,555,486.15 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - . 362,677.55 
Reserve for other claims, - - 25,000.00 
Net Surplus, - . . 1,481,273.30 


$5,424,437.00 





Increase in Assets, $572,647.66. 


Increase in Reinsurance Reserve, $510,066.39. 


Increase in Net Premium Income, $728,337.79. 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


H. A. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 





PRICE & BRICKELMAIER, 


Corner William and Cedar Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS. em 


; 
; 
, 
; 
i 
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